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HE first week of October was marked by two political conferences 
of considerable interest, the one of the Labour Party at Hastings 
and the other of the Conservative Party at Birmingham. It 
would be an easy matter to condemn the proceedings at both on 
the ground that the delegates neither of the one party nor of the 
‘other appeared to appreciate the real political problems confront- 
ig our country to-day. But such criticism would be in some 
Measure unjust, since a party conference necessarily concerns 
itself mainly with matters directly affecting the interests of the 
party, and must relegate to a second place those of the nation. 
In both cases it is manifest that the greater part of the available 
time was occupied by more or less veiled attacks on the leaders of 
the respective parties by individuals who, it is not unfair to 
Suggest, are of opinion that they themselves are better fitted to 
dead. As an observer not attached to any party in politics, I 
Rave long wondered why all parties continue to observe an annual 
festival devoted to the washing of dirty linen in public, a kind of 
Saturnalia at which disappointed office-seekers give vent to their 
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hurt feelings coram populo. The proceedings at Birmingham and 
Hastings have but deepened my wonder. 


The persistent attacks on the Conservative leader would 
appear to be directed against him because it is patent that, 
although he does not say so, he is of opinion that even a party 
leader should not go back on his word. No student of contem- 
porary politics can be ignorant of the fact that the Prime Minister 
continues to hold office only because Mr. Baldwin considers 
himself bound in honour to make it possible for him to do so. 
When, in 1931, the Conservatives captured the ship, their leader 
undertook to spare the life of the captain and to allow him to pace 
the quarter-deck in full uniform for the duration of the voyage, 
unless he expressed a desire to be put ashore at some intermediate 
port. Public opinion acquiesced and quickly assimilated the idea 
of having simultaneously a Prime Minister de jure and a Prime 
Minister de facto. We pride ourselves, and doubtless with good 
reason, upon our great capacity for constitutional improvisation. 
In the case at issue the crisis demanded the immediate initiation 
of the double-premier system, which was promptly introduced 
and appears to work successfully and without friction. One 
navigates the ship, and the other acknowledges the salutes. 

But the success of the system demands a degree of good faith 
unusual in political life, and men who have pursued office from 
party to party for more than a quarter of a century are apt to 
become a trifle careless about such intangible and unprofitable 
abstractions. Their zeal for the nation’s happiness, to be secured 
only by their own continuance in positions of power and emolu- 
ment, has so frequently involved the sacrifice of their personal 
love of loyalty that they keenly resent their leader’s refusal to 
make a similar offering on the altar of his country. In the pages 
of this Review I wrote in January 1932: 





Nor is it beyond the bounds of possibility, that Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s 
obvious prejudice in favour of the observance of the loyalties which are 
involved in the idea of a ‘National’ Government may prove his undoing. 


The Birmingham party conference was the scene of several 
attempts to tip the leader over the rail into the sea. It failed as 
all similar attempts have failed before, and as all similar attempts 
will probably fail in the future. For the Conservative Party 
cannot justly be judged by its local associations—for which boon 
the gods be thanked—and, even if every local caucus betrayed 
the leader of the party, it is possible that the rank and file might 
make their voices heard in very peremptory fashion. 

The great majority of Conservative members of the House of 
Commons are loyal because they know that the chief, perhaps the 
only, asset of their party is its leader. They know full well that, 
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in spite of all that has been said and written on the subject, the 
electorate has but small interest in the main items of the party 
programme and acquiesces in, rather than approves of, the fiscal 
changes which have been effected during the last two years. 
The predominant feeling in the country is, as it has always been, 
Whiggism, or the dislike of State interference. Modern Toryism, 
as exemplified by Mr. Elliot’s Five-Year Plan for agriculture, 
with its ultimate inevitable collectivisation of the farms, is too 
closely allied to Socialism to attract our nation, or indeed any 
part of it except those who hope to get jobs or to make money 
out of trade restrictions and subsidies. A very lively fear of the 
loss of liberty is combined with a deep-seated instinct that the 
leader of the party will in the end renounce any policy which, as 
the Tory policy now threatens to do, conduces to political corrup-. 
tion. Briefly, Mr. Baldwin is trusted, and no other prominent 
politician is regarded with anything but doubt. 

Furthermore, at a time when the Liberal Party is held in that 
well-merited contempt which all must feel toward a party which 
has abandoned every one of its principles in a vain hunt for 
votes, true Liberalism is in the ascendant, and Mr. Baldwin 
appears to be one of the very few politicians who realise that 
Liberalism and Conservatism, when once complete democracy is 
in being, need not be in conflict, since the latter creed is but the 
coping-stone of the former. 

If the reader suspects paradox in what has been written 
above, let him consider what are really the essential principles of 
the two political sects. For my part, I understand Conservatism 
to be the’ belief that the Constitution which happens to exist 
should be preserved, because no progress can arise from changing 
systems of government, and any system will work satisfactorily 
if it is controlled by the right people. In short, the Conservative 
believes that the pig makes the sty. The Liberal, on the other 
hand, believing that the sty makes the pig, for long devoted his 
efforts to the changing of Constitutions, being convinced that 
universal happiness must result from universal suffrage. But, in 
its English form, Liberalism also involves a keen appreciation of 
the fact that democracies perish by their own corruption, and 
that putrefaction can be prevented only by divorcing the political 
from the economic life of the nation. Experience has tended to 
show that it is impossible to conserve a democratic Constitution 
if the State interferes in commerce and industry, because sepsis 
is then inevitable, and bodies such as the Empire Industries 
Association and the National Union of Manufacturers begin to 
influence politics, thus rendering impracticable the Conservative 
ideal of government by those who are fit to govern. 

Our Constitution, as it now exists, is fully democratic. So one 
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part of the task of the Liberal Party is completed. But the 
party itself is dead, foully murdered by its leaders, and it is for 
Conservatism to preserve our Constitution by improving the 
personnel of Parliament. To achieve this it is, as I believe, 
necessary that the Conservative Party should pursue a policy 
which takes into account the disintegrating effect of mixing 
politics with industry and commerce. In other words, it must 
pick up the valuable baggage which the Liberal Party abandoned 
in its flight into the desert. To combine the practical common- 
sense of Liberalism with Conservative idealism, and thus to 
preserve the democratic Constitution now in being, is a task which, 
apparently, can be achieved only by Mr. Baldwin. 

How arduous that task will be is shown by the proceedings 
at the Birmingham conference, where further proof was evident 
that some members of the party, who for one reason or another 
no longer occupy positions of prominence, are ready to split it 
rather than to remain in obscurity. By this I do not mean to 
impute blame to them, since it is now well known that in many 
cases the reaction to a lack of appreciation by others is a hyper- 
appreciation of themselves. This inferiority complex is particu- 
larly prevalent among men and women in public life, but becomes 
pathological only in extreme instances. When, for example, 
all three parties in the State successively have witnessed, mani- 
festly without regret, the secession from their ranks of a rising 
politician, his inferiority complex may become so acute as to 
ulcerate in the form of a personal bodyguard and a fury of self- 
advertisement. 

Oscillations between two parties, when practised to a degree 
which may not unreasonably be considered excessive, particularly 
in the absence of a portfolio, predisposes to infection, though of 
a milder type. The patient is in constant terror that the Empire 
is being betrayed by whatever Ministers are in office when he is 
not. So insistent is this hallucination that, in the process of 
saving the country by disrupting the party to which he happens 
to belong at any given moment, he is prepared to expose the 
nation to the irreparable disaster of another Socialist Administra- 
tion. Phrases such as ‘ Imperial heritage’ or ‘ British supremacy’ 
become as common in his speeches as in the prospectuses of 
fraudulent company promoters. Proconsular residence in sub- 
tropical climates is apt to give rise to similar symptoms. 

The political world is singularly charitable in its spoken judg- 
ments, and it is rarely indeed that a man’s political past, however 
lurid, is allowed to prejudice his political future. But the 
inferiority complex originates in the subconscious mind, and the 
latter is affected to a far greater extent by an unspoken and 
instinctive contempt on the part of others than by any open 
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criticism. The victim of the complex desperately endeavours to 
suppress the doubt of his own merit which constantly percolates 
from the unconscious into the conscious, and the struggle tends 
to induce a frantic desire to dominate and to occupy positions 
which are conventionally regarded as important. It is, for this 
reason, unjust to condemn pushfulness, self-advertisement, and 
personal ambition, however disastrous to the commonwealth they 
may be. For they are but the outward signs of an innate 
diffidence and modesty, so deeply rooted in the subconscious 
mind as to be entirely invisible until psycho-analysis has brought 
them to light. 

Lord Lloyd and Sir S. Cripps should, therefore, utilise the 
period before the next party conferences in making a real effort 
to cultivate self-confidence. If they do not succeed in doing so, 
they will almost certainly try to become dictators, and may thus 
cause much discomfort not only to themselves but to other 
people also ; and that would be a pity. The inferiority complex 
is not a thing to be trifled with, but, if tackled resolutely, it can 
be eradicated. When liberated from this obsession they will 
regain a sense of perspective enabling them to appreciate the 
respective magnitudes of themselves and of the men who are 
painfully dragging the country out of the slough of troubles in 
which the present Prime Minister and his colleagues submerged 
it three years ago. 

The main question at issue at Birmingham was whether Mr. 
Baldwin shall continue to lead the Conservative Party along a 
course which will enable real Liberals, who form the bulk of the 
electorate, to join with it in warding off Socialism, with its 
inevitable evolution into dictatorship of one sort or another. The 
votes of the delegates showed that there is a great deal of dis- 
loyalty in the local Conservative associations, though not enough 
seriously to threaten the position of the leader. It is well also, as 
I have already suggested, to bear in mind the composition of 
many of these local bodies, which are too often manned by 
persons of very much lower intelligence than that of the average 
Conservative elector, and of which the officials are in some 
instances practically self-elected. Apparently, however, Mr. 
Churchill’s endeavours to break up the party, by making use of 
the grave anxiety which all thinking men feel in regard to the 
future of India, have failed. He made his appeal to the younger 
Conservative members, but did not succeed in attracting them, 
probably because they took the trouble to refer to his past 
political record. He has succeeded in inducing a certain number 
of members to be disloyal to their leader. But the quantity, 
though small, greatly surpasses the quality. 

Lord Lloyd’s outburst on the subject of national defence was, 
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of course, altogether belated, but will probably be useful to the 
Government, in carrying out the next stage of its armament 
policy, by rousing public opinion. In the matter of defence there 
has been a large measure of continuity of policy since 1921. At 
about that date it was recognised that circumstances forced us 
to take very grave risks and to base all our plans upon the doubt- 
ful assumption that we should not be involved in war for at least 
ten years. In view of events on the Continent during that 
period, it is manifest that this policy was a very dangerous one, 
and many of us with great difficulty restrained ourselves from 
publicly calling attention to our defenceless condition and to the 
apparent neglect of our rulers to deal with the matter. But the 
event has shown that the advisers of successive Governments 
made no mistake in their calculations, and we are now in a 
position to take the steps necessary to secure a reasonable degree 
of safety, unembarrassed by broken promises of disarmament 
and unhampered by obsolete material. Meanwhile public 
opinion has gradually emancipated itself from the cant of 
Geneva, and our people begin to realise that war is inevitable if 
all pacific nations disarm while all aggressive nations arm—which 
is all that has been achieved as the result of interminable con- 
ferences. So the time has arrived for acting upon our knowledge 
that peace in Europe is impossible unless we have adequate 
armed forces. 

I have endeavoured to extract, from the proceedings of the 
Conservative Party conference, subject-matter of sufficient im- 
portance to merit consideration, and it must be admitted that 
it has been difficult to do so. The petty squabbles of a party 
and the attempts of those who have not got office to embar- 
rass the leader whom they regard (and I hope that they are 
not mistaken) as responsible for their disappointment are not 
edifying. Nor are they a matter of national importance as a 
general rule. But, in the present instance, the consequences of 
the success of these attempts would be so disastrous that party 
intrigue becomes a very serious matter. If Mr. Baldwin were 
ostracised—and it would be for the same reason as that which 
induced the intelligent Athenian to cast his vote against Aristides 
—the Conservative Party would quickly disintegrate, the coalition 
Government would fall, and a general election would probably be 
followed by a Socialist Administration. 

The possible developments outlined above lend a certain 
amount of interest to the proceedings of the Labour Party 
conference at Hastings. But again the reader would do well to 
remember that, just as it is unfair to estimate the intelligence of 
Conservative voters by that of their delegates, so, too, it would be 
a gross injustice to the average manual worker if one were to 
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regard him as adequately represented, either in character or 
intelligence, by delegates of the Labour Party. The latter, it 
must be remembered, triumphantly carried a resolution at 
Hastings to the effect that, in their Utopia, incompetence is to 
be no bar to the highest administrative positions. A life-long 
acquaintance with miners and other manual workers convinces 
me that such nonsense would appeal only to an infinitesimal 
minority of them. Nor would any large number of them indorse 
Sir S. Cripps’ plans for general chaos and starvation, though their 
delegates were only prevented from doing so by clever tactical 
work on the part of the trade union leaders. 

The chief feature of the Hastings conference was Sir S. Cripps’ 
inferiority complex, which has assumed such enormous dimensions 
that it caused him to demand the abolition of all authority except 
his own, and the surrender to him of all bank balances and 
capital resources now in private ownership. The pathetic side of 
such a case is to be found in the fact that the victim of the complex 
can persuade himself to believe that, if he were to have in his 
power the liberty, the wealth, and the lives of men whose opinions 
of himself are not favourable, he would be able to compel them 
to alter those opinions. Yet nothing is more unlikely, and it is 
also to be observed that the opinions in question are probably 
slightly less unfavourable than the object of them believes them 
tobe. For it is a recognised privilege of the legal profession that 
members of the Bar are entirely exempt from criticism in regard 
to their political activities and associations. But it is true that 
the capitalists of this country do not appreciate Sir S. Cripps ; 
nor do they subscribe to his estimate of himself. Hence the 
capitalists must be obliterated, and the political power of the 
trade unions is to be utilised in order to enable him to dominate 
where he has manifestly failed to please or to impress. 

But, unfortunately, the trade union leaders do not show any 
real enthusiasm in this matter. They have not been unobservant 
of affairs on the Continent, and are wondering whether ‘ Socialism 
in our time’ can ever mean anything except ‘ Fascism in our 
time.’ They also perceive that confiscation of capital is equivalent 
to destruction of capital. Nationalisation of the banks is, of 
course, a synonym for confiscation of bank balances. For it is 
obvious that depositors will not leave those balances in the banks 
merely in order that the Cripps dynasty may use them to buy 
popularity. So, before the founder-apparent of that dynasty 
abolishes the Crown and the House of Lords and transfers the 
powers of the House of Commons to himself, he must place an 
embargo on the withdrawal of balances. How this can be effected 
it is difficult to see. No doubt he has already designed a practic- 
able method whereby he may prevent bank deposits from 
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evaporating while he is carrying out the constitutional changes 
mentioned above. But he has failed to appreciate the fact that 
any such embargo completely destroys the value of the amounts 
in question. For the avowed and sole object of socialisation of 
credit is to raise the standard of living of those who vote for 
Socialist candidates by enabling them to spend more than they 
earn. Capital has no value apart from its earning capacity, and 
when it is hypothecated for the purpose of spending, it auto- 
matically becomes worthless and is, indeed, no longer capital. 

It is for this reason that, as Lenin admitted, Socialism and 
democracy are incompatible. If a majority of voters put into 
office a Socialist Government, it is obvious that a majority of the 
people wish for the dissipation of capital. Hence a Socialist 
Government is always forced to deprive the people of political 
power as soon as the capital fund of the nation has become 
seriously depleted by the doles which are the bait held before the 
electorate to induce it to give office to the Socialists. The 
economic and political organisation of the nation then inevitably 
becomes oligarchic. If the clique which has thus usurped power 
is composed of honest and able men, it is possible that a certain 
degree of strictly regulated material security may be enjoyed 
for a time by the enslaved masses. But, in order to maintain 
their dominion, the oligarchs are compelled to suppress any man 
among their subjects who shows enterprise, originality, or a desire 
for freedom. Sir S. Cripps and Mr. Wise, deeming themselves 
both honest and able, appear to be desperately striving to insure 
that they shall be the oligarchs of the British Kremlin, instead 
of the leaders of the trade unions, who have done all the work 
and found all the money for the destruction of capitalism and 
democracy. 

Recent history, however, seems to show that this process, by 
which Socialist politicians become super-capitalists, is subject to 
modification in practice. In Russia events proceeded exactly in 
accord with theory. But in other European countries another 
factor came into operation. When Socialist administration in due 
course produced economic chaos and brought universal starvation 
very near, so that people were willing to barter liberty for bread, 
other candidates for power came into the arena. If these were 
more unscrupulous, better armed, more brutal, and more 
courageous than their Socialist rivals, the latter were inevitably 
forced to hand over the spoils to them. And so it would be with 
us. For Socialism is invariably the prelude to the jungle, and we 
have in England people with sharper teeth and longer claws than 
those possessed by Sir S. Cripps and Mr. Wise. In the Socialist 
Utopia that man rules who is quickest with his gun, and anyone 
who does not wish to be a slave would do well to practise shooting 
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through the hip-pocket, if we are to have Socialism in our time. 
But some consolation may be found in the thought that this 
generation, if British politics follow the same course of evolution 
as those of most Continental nations, may yet enjoy the spectacle 
of Sir S. Cripps, Mr. Churchill, Sir O. Mosley, Lord Lloyd, and - 
other candidates for dictatorship stalking one another among the 
trees of Kensington Gardens. 

My attempt in this essay to distil a clear spirit from the 
muddy small-beer of the party conferences has, up to this point, 
produced nothing but vinegar, and the reader is doubtless not 
surprised at this result. For he will probably agree that such 
conferences are unlikely to prove any more beneficial than the 
international peace and disarmament palavers which have so 
often brought the nations to the brink of war. The policy of a 
party should be framed by its leader and should then be submitted 
to local associations for careful study and private discussion with 
a view to approval, modification, or rejection. Then we should 
no longer be witnesses of the petty malice, selfish ambition, and 
disloyalty which come to light at these conferences more than 
anywhere else, Our position as a nation is far too critical and 
far too important to the rest of the world to allow us to treat 
political questions with anything but an earnest consideration 
impossible in such an atmosphere. So perhaps I may be excused 
if, before laying down my pen, I leave party politics on one side 
and endeavour to tell the reader what in my opinion, and in the 
opinion of men much wiser than I am, is the task before our 
country to-day. 

The whole civilised world appears to be slipping down into 
chaos, and men wonder whether the human race, having passed 
its zenith, has begun to travel the long descent which brings it to 
the beast again. Throughout Europe, America, and the Far East 
the individual spirit is becoming submerged in the spirit of the 
herd, arid the mass mind is taking the place of the individual 
mind. Bolshevism is thus rapidly but silently conquering the 
world, and the Roman Church, which many people imagined 
would stem the invasion, has failed todoso. If Iam not in error 
in supposing progress to be the apotheosis of the individual, then 
this world-wide development of mass-psychology is nothing more 
than reversion, and reversion deliberately induced by men for the 
furtherance of their own ambition and greed. One nation after 
another has become obsessed with the fear of economic insecurity, 
and has come to believe that man lives by bread alone. Freedom, 
they say, is a small matter compared with a full belly; let us 
eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die. The risks of 
liberty are too great, so it must go. Thus it would appear 
that man, having climbed through weary ages to _ very 
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threshold of Olympus, strives no more and, like the heathen, has 
no hope. 

It would not be untrue to say that our nation has resisted, 
better than any other, the infection of this world-sickness and 
world-weariness. But even in England there is danger that we 
may succumb to the spirit of the age, and be reduced ultimately 
to the mental and spiritual stagnation of the beehive by a policy 
of planning, organising, and co-ordinating every human activity. 
Hitherto we have preserved our sanity more successfully than 
other nations. But already it is becoming manifest that common- 
sense, political experience, and a traditional code of conduct of 
which we are justifiably proud cannot save us from ultimate 
descent into the abyss, unless some motive for action, transcending 
any which we now feel, can be found and can make men count 
life but a small thing in comparison with the attainment of the 
ideal. To put the matter bluntly, civilisation is dying because it 
has no faith. There is evidence that in England we dimly 
recognise that basic cause of our troubles. The tremendous spate 
of weird cults which has descended on us since the war is symp- 
tomatic of the fact that the people are longing for the vision lack- 
ing which they perish. On all sides we hear this demand for a 
religion, and it is most insistent from our young people, our 
scientists, our leaders in industry, and our soldiers. The rising 
generation seems, as it were, on the tip-toe of expectation. It 
feels that something is about to happen, something of immense 
importance, and something good. 

In politics the dry bones are stirring, and many feel that the 
preservation even of our political institutions demands from us a 
degree of self-sacrifice which can never arise from anything but a 
lively faith in an immortality to be attained only by complete 
self-suppression. If we cannot produce men who will gladly give 
up wealth, ambition, and everything which the world desires, in 
order that they may serve the people by being their rulers, then 
democracy will perish in our country as it has done in so many 
others. For my part I am full of hope, which is strong enough 
to survive even when I read the reports of party conferences or 
pass in the street a swaggering youth in a black shirt. The new 
generation will see the dawn when, out of the welter of superstition 
and irrationalism of the present day, there will arise in our own 
country a faith so compelling that it will induce philosophers to 
become kings, so that at last cities will cease from evil—yes, and 
the human race, as I believe. 


Austin HopkKINSON. 
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HISTORY FROM THE LOOM 


A MoNTHLY SURVEY OF WorRLD AFFAIRS 


THE poker-game of reciprocal hypocrisies, yclept the Disarma- 
ment Conference, came to a sensationally abrupt termination. 
Germany suddenly stood up and overturned the table. It does 
not automatically follow that the players will immediately 
pull a gun and shoot the matter out. All parties have 
good reason to avoid so precipitate an action. Nevertheless, 
the dramatic news of the withdrawal of Germany, not only 
from the Conference, but from the League of Nations and 
all its works, smote the world at large with a considerably 
greater shock than did the tidings of Serajevo. The popular 
instinct, still highly charged with memories of the last catas- 
trophe, is quick to sense the possibility of war. The popular 
instinct is in this case premature. But, for good or ill, an 
epoch is at an end, the epoch which in all its complexities 
derived from overwhelming victory in 1918. Germany has 
proclaimed herself again a first-class Power, the Treaty of 
Versailles implicitly, and if necessary defiantly, torn up. It 
is an immense event. France, with the scars of the furor 
Teutonicus yet hideously visible at an hour’s motor-run from 
Paris, believes desperately that almost her existence depends 
upon holding Germany permanently in that impotence which 
Versailles prescribed. For fifteen years she has sat, uneasily 
enough, on Germany’s head. Now Germany has sprung back 
from control, announcing to the world that she is no longer to be 
regarded as the penitent criminal of the last war, that she has 
equal rights with every other nation. It is the culmination of 
fifteen years of patient, skilful and often cynically dishonest 
manoeuvres and persistent national resolve, under whatever 
Protean metamorphoses of political form best suited the exigencies 
of the moment, to evade the consequences of defeat and ulti- 
mately to annihilate the verdict of the fatidic 11th of November. 
But more was at play than this. This is more than an incident 
in the eternal feud between France and Germany. It must be 
remembered that Hitlerite Germany is conscious of having 
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unforgivably offended an international Power ubiquitously behind 
the scenes. 

Stripped of camouflage, the events leading up to the crisis at 
Geneva are these. Whereas for years past it has been an open 
secret that Germany has been accumulating, in Russia and in the 
Fatherland, illicit stocks of arms and munitions, until the advent 
of Hitler there was a tacit accord not to make a fuss about it but 
gradually and pacifically to facilitate a limited German resurgence 
seen in any case to be inevitable. Theoretically, a chastened 
democratically republican Germany could be placated into 
becoming a good neighbour; the Treaty of Locarno was built 
upon that thesis. Moreover, unknown to the French people, 
there were obscure relations between the Grand Orient Free- 
masons of the French gauche and their German masonic brethren 
prominent in the Weimar Republic; it is alleged, for example, 
that at a masonic meeting in Berlin at the beginning of 1928, at 
which Herr Stresemann, master of the Lodge Friedrich der Grosse, 
and M. Herriot, president of the Grande Loge de France, were 
present, the latter undertook in the name of the whole of French 
Freemasonry (far more powerful than the ordinary Englishman 
suspects) to prepare the earlier and unconditional evacuation of 
the Rhineland which eventually occurred. In this connexion one 
may note that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was one of the original 
pillars of the German-Jew Second International which interwove 
with the German Social-Democratic Party. More importantly, 
Great Britain traditionally dislikes any European hegemony, and 
in principle welcomed a moderately strong and contentedly 
pacific Germany that would act as a counterpoise to France. In 
the days of the Weimar Republic Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
the British Foreign Office believed that some concession to the 
German demands for equality of armaments, and at least partial 
revision of the Treaty of Versailles, were urgently necessary to 
fortify that at least superficially manageable republic against the 
rising tide of nationalism and Hitlerism. Italy, from other 
motives, had views which tallied with these. When Germany 
walked out of the Disarmament Conference a year ago she was 
prevailed upon to come back by more or less vague promises to 
that effect. Profiting by the diplomatic movement thus initiated, 
and exploiting the British alarm lest Germany (become disturb- 
ingly Hitlerite) should precipitate an explosion in Europe, 
Mussolini early this year put forward his Four-Power Pact, in 
which the revision of Versailles is, however distantly, implicit. It 
was a score for Mussolini. Fearing to find herself diplomatically 
confronted by a triple alliance of Britain, Germany and Italy, 
France reluctantly agreed to that Pact, though with a lightning- 
conductor proviso which put it under the egis of the League of 
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Nations. Not yet has the French Chamber ratified that Pact, 
and in present circumstances it is improbable that it will. 

Thus matters stood when the long-prorogued and never robust 
Disarmament Conference resumed its labours. During the past 
months much had occurred. Nazi Germany was a pariah in 
isolation, a world propaganda clamorous against her. France 
had at least temporarily supplanted Germany in Russia ; at last 
every German had been officially ordered to quit that land of 
mystery. The Soviet Government had concluded a frontier-long 
series of non-aggression treaties which included Poland, and had 
agreed to sell to Poland certain munitions of war which Germany 
might legitimately regard as her own property, but which she 
could not claim without convicting herself. Munition factories in 
Germany (and elsewhere) were working overtime. Thanks to the 
gathering crisis in the Pacific, naval questions were ruled out. 
There was but a single problem before the Conference. It was 
no longer to wring effective concessions to Germany from a 
French resistance, but to keep this unpleasant new Germany as 
long as possible in a state of comparative impotence. Also, if 
Hitler failed to secure concessions appropriate to his ‘ awakened 
Germany ’—and, in view of his past, they would need to be 
dramatic—the German people might conceivably, in their disgust 
and deception, overthrow an idol revealed to be merely a Bombastes 
Furioso. Thus, one may guess, it appeared to the representatives 
of Great Britain, France, and the United States (one may legiti- 
mately wonder what the United States had to do with this purely 
European problem, since she is not a member of the League of 
Nations). 

Defensively, France is theoretically strong, thanks to her 
immense new fortifications in the east. The Germans, however, 
sneer that France builds impregnable fortifications and entrusts 
them to novices. And there is the crux of the problem, of late 
vivid to the minds of the French General Staff. France possesses 
a first-line metropolitan army of approximately 350,000 men 
which—despite its aeroplanes, its tanks and heavy artillery—is 
little better than a militia, on the average six months trained. — 
(Also, for the period 1935-39 there will be a serious deficit of 
incoming man-power, to the extent of 100,000 annually.) Ger- 
many, thanks ironically to the Versailles Treaty, possesses a long- 
service professional army of 100,000 men, which as to personnel is 
almost certainly the most efficient in the world. Behind it are 
the highly militarised police and the Nazi organisations. Give 
Germany six months in which to create, or to produce from their 
hiding-places, the formidable modern weapons forbidden by the 
Treaty of Versailles, and to train that army, and the quasi- 
military reserves behind it, in their use—and the French General 
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Staff thinks poorly of its chances in any offensive campaign, say a 
reoccupation of the Rhineland or an advance through Alsace, 
Nor does it think too highly of its chances in any defensive 
campaign wherein a German army should turn the line of fortifica- 
tions by the flanks. Hence the sudden decision of the Belgian 
Government to construct a great fortified line along the Meuse 
at a cost of 700,000,000 francs, and the ‘scare’ project of a 
German invasion through Switzerland given an inspired publicity, 
followed by the Swiss Government’s proposal to spend 100,000,000 
of their much more valuable francs on new armament. 

From the non-German side the problem of the Disarmament 
Conference therefore was to diminish as much as possible that 
potentially formidable military strength for which the pro- 
fessional Reichswehr would provide the cadre ; from the German 
side the problem was to acquire liberty to increase it. France 
naturally wished to prolong her present military superiority, 
based on weapons rather than men, until the Greek Kalends. 
Great Britain wished chiefly to conjure away another European 
War which to her would be merely an expensive nuisance. What 
clear ideas the United States had in the matter, if any, must be 
guessed. Up to a point, Italy smiles on the idea of a newly 
powerful Germany, so long as she keeps herself north of Austria. 
But Britain, France, and the United States (and one must take 
note of an influence in two of these three countries which does not 
necessarily coincide with national feeling) were in diplomatic 
accord that Nazi Germany must not be allowed to grow any 
stronger. He must have been a singularly misinformed person 
who imagined that Germany would yield any of her actual 
strength, but it would of course be nice if the improbable hap- 
pened. Meanwhile, an adequate ‘idealist’ formula must be 
found, acceptance of which would destroy Germany’s present 
potential military power, and non-acceptance of which would 
put her in an awkward position before the world ; in these days 
it is as necessary to be correctly ‘ idealist ’ as it was in the Middle 
Ages to invoke the Christian God of Battles or in the pagan era 
to have the right omens from the augurs. The formula was 
found, of British ingenuity—ironically, again, it was almost 
exploded by the indignant revelation of Pertinax in the Echo de 
Paris—if Germany would agree to the conversion of the 
Reichswehr to a short-service basis (t.¢., a militia like the French), 
and would submit to international investigation of her armaments 
(as, of course, everybody else would submit) for a period of years, 
and also disband the Nazi and similar organisations, then the new 
short-service Reichswehr might be doubled to 200,000 men, but 
without the forbidden weapons, while the French army (apart 
from the colonial army) would be reduced to 200,000 men also 
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(which, incidentally, would be the convenient figure for the 
period 1935-39). If, further, at the end of a period of x years 
Germany had been found to be good, and not to have any con- 
cealed armaments, then a general disarmament would begin, and 
France would throw her tanks, her heavy artillery, and her 
bombing-planes on the scrap-heap. In view of the 1914 psychosis 
of the French nation, M. Daladier and M. Paul-Boncour needed 
some nerve to agree to this formula, although they could not have 
imagined for a moment that Germany would accept it. 

Germany riposted with a suave conditional agreement to 
convert the Reichswehr to short service (if and when improbable 
things happened), reiterated her demand to possess at least 
‘types ’ of the modern heavy weapons denied her, and sardoni- 
cally quoted the Versailles Treaty proclaiming that the enforced 
post-war disarmament of Germany was but the prelude to the 
general disarmament which after fifteen years had not occurred. 
That also was a formula de comédie, addressed to the idealists 
whom once Germany, to her cost, had brutally ignored. Italy 
sat rather quiet in all this. Mussolini has his own conception of 
diplomacy. But France had acquired by agreement to the 
British proposition what she considered most precious, the 
diplomatic adherence of Great Britain and America to her cause. 
A triple front of Great Britain, America and France, stood in 
rank, could press Germany against the wall. Sir John Simon was 
its spokesman, in a speech where nothing was very clear save that 
the proposed international supervision of Germany was to be 
extended from two, four, or five to eight years. If Hitler, the 
projection in flesh and blood of the passionate German craving 
to be again an equal among the nations, accepted this, he com- 
mitted suicide. He had no intention of accepting it; days 
earlier his decision had been taken, and there is reason to think 
that Italy was privy to it. The triple front against him was a 
bluff. Not for generations will American ‘ doughboys’ again 
fight in Europe. Despite Locarno, he is an optimist (or a pessi- 
mist) who thinks that the British nation will in any predictable 
period fight again in Europe either, save in the case of its trade 
routes being menaced by a naval or aerial power. Hitler called 
the bluff, and with far-reaching effect. Not so much the quitting 
of the Disarmament Conference, but the withdrawing of Germany 
from the League of Nations, proclaimed to all the world that 
Germany henceforth asserted her fullest independence. Herr 
Goebbels, indeed, attenuated the shock by announcing that 
Germany had no intention of availing herself of this withdrawal 
to rearm. Hitler also earnestly assured the world of Germany's 
desire for peace ; merely Germany would not sign any covenant 
or enter any league unless she were treated fully as an equal— 
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which meant that she would be mistress in her own house, with no 
outside investigation tolerated. Hitler, doubtless, had no sous- 
entendu in his words, but behind him stands, Mephistopheles 
behind Faust, the Reichswehr command. 

The triple front was, indeed, only a bluff. After a week-end 
of universal consternation, the United States officially stated that 
‘ We again make it clear that we are in no way politically aligned 
with any European Power,’ and went on to announce that they 
would not take part in any further discussions. Apart from a little 
acrimonious back-chat between Sir John Simon and Herr von 
Neurath, the British Government, which in the person of Mr. 
Baldwin had a little before magniloquently announced the highly 
‘ problematical willingness of the British people to renew in 1934 
their experiences of 1914-18, uttered the dignified platitudes 
appropriate to a difficult situation. Was Great Britain to take its 
stand unequivocally beside France, muttering darkly about 
finishing German insolence with sanctions in the Rhineland? 
(As to that, there was Locarno, which would put Britain on the 
other side ; or did Locarno not matter now, anyway?) From 
the British point of view, the best thing was that the Conference 
should adjourn for ten days, in which period Britain might either 
make up her mind, or devise a formula to cover the absence of 
one 


‘ The struggle for disarmament must go on and the Covenant 


will not be treated as a scrap of paper,’ bravely announced Mr. 
Henderson at the League of Nations, and the bureaucratariat of 
that august but not conspicuously fortunate institution even 
claimed undauntedly that the League of Nations was stronger 
than ever. That may be so, but with Japan, Germany, the 
United States and Soviet Russia absent, and Italy not too fervent 
an adherent, it seems probable that its future deliberations will 
rather resemble a private tea-party to which Great Britain and 
France invite the children. Nevertheless, in this awkward pass, 
France, somewhat embarrassingly reaffirming her complete faith 
in the full sincerity of British support, sees her greatest hope 
in the League. Suppose ultimately the article of the Covenant 
which was not invoked against Japan should be invoked against 
Germany ? Would not Great Britain then be forced to implement 
the obligations she has accepted? So long as Great Britain 
fights at her side, France is confident of dealing with Germany. 
Her fear in all these post-war years has been that when the fateful 
day came, Britain would be neutral, or perhaps even, horribly, 
on the other side, so pro-German did British policy persistently 
seem to French eyes in pre-Hitler days. At the time of writing, 
however, it is likely that any French appeal to the League will be 
forestalled by the diplomatic intervention of Mussolini, singularly 
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adept in exploiting the piscatorial possibilities of troubled waters. 
A convocation under the Four-Power Pact, with an invitation 
to the United States, which it is immaterial whether President 
Roosevelt accepts or not, to discuss, and if possible reopen, the 
impasse created by the German action, would in any case 
accentuate Italy’s diplomatic leadership of Europe. For pre- 
cisely that reason it is probable that France would endeavour 
to refuse with due politeness. (Why go to Jordan? Are not 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Geneva, equally effective ?) From 
beginning to end the Four-Power Pact, on which so many 
panegyrics were pronounced, has been an unqualified nuisance 
to France. 

It was perhaps with a touch of symbolism that Herr Hitler 
decreed for November 12, the day after the anniversary of the 
Armistice, the new one-party Reichstag election which will in 
effect be a plébiscite confirming his dictatorship. (To make the 
occasion more joyful, it is understood that there will be an 
amnesty and release for political opponents who will henceforth 
cease to oppose ; Socialist and Communist leaders are excepted, 
and nothing is said about the Jews.) Incidentally, it marks the 
end of federal Germany ; there will be no elections to the Parlia- 
ments of the several States, dissolved by the same decree ; but 
those who imagine that it is a plébiscite for aggressive war are in 
error. Germany has not the slightest intention of attacking 
anybody—just yet. On the contrary, she fears acutely, and not 
without some reason, that she may be herself attacked. What 
Germany wants is time—time and complete liberty to get ready. 
There is not the slightest reason to doubt the pacific sentiments 
of Herr Hitler’s broadcast to the world on the occasion of Ger- 
many’s withdrawal from the Conference. There is no reason to 
doubt (although the French do) the sincerity of his friendly 
reference to M. Daladier in that broadcast. It is highly likely, 
indeed, that Herr Hitler will invite M. Daladier (supposing 
M. Daladier to be still in power) to a man-to-man talk where the 
mutual suspicions of France and Germany may be allayed. 
Germany emphatically does not want to fight France just now. 
Provided that the Saar is returned, Germany does not want to 
fight France within any proximate period. Her ambitions are 
in another direction, and those are perforce dated a little time 
ahead. Of course, one day the fight with France must come. 
One day Rethondes must be obliterated by another Sedan. The 
whole of Nazi-ism would be stultified else. In the meantime, will 
France, please, be nice and friendly? Hitler is quite sincere 
in that. He is, in fact, a very sincere man—which is why the 
professional politicians utterly fail to understand him. 

For the moment, Hitler is chiefly concerned with eliminating 
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all possible non-Nazi elements from his Government, in pre- 
paration for the difficult winter ahead. Precisely as President 
Franklin Roosevelt has discovered, the Fuhrer finds that pros- 
perity is not to be created by decree. It is stated that, exactly 
as in America, a wave of pessimism has succeeded the first 
enthusiasm, but just now the genuine opinions of the German 
people are not easy to know. Certainly, if the German unem- 
ployed are not being authentically reabsorbed into industry, 
they are not being allowed to rot in hopeless idleness. At the 
minimum possible cost to the State, they are regimented into 
battalions for all manner of public works performed in a fanati- 
cised corporate spirit that brings them into ardent unity with 
their fatherland ; they can again be proud to be Germans, and 
not internationalised Bolsheviks dreaming only of the class war. 
Despite the not unnatural sneers and bitterness of those ‘ non- 
Aryans ’ and others who are excluded, with a brutality perhaps 
inherent in the German character, a formidably mighty human 
force is being forged and welded under the essentially pagan rune 
of the Swastika banner. Nevertheless, however minimal the 
individual maintenance of those employed on communal works, 
the aggregate cost is huge. The financial situation of Germany, 
afflicted with an almost complete paralysis of her foreign trade, 
is becoming desperate from any orthodox point of view. Infla- 
tion, but not necessarily of the 1922-23 brand, is looming ahead. 
Dr. Schacht, the erstwhile rigid champion of gold-backed cur- 
rency, is already taking preliminary measures for the even- 
tuality. The Bank for International Settlements has agreed to his 
demand for the abolition of the general council of the Reichsbank, 
originally created under the Dawes Scheme for the protection of 
foreign financial interests in Germany. It also agreed to a change 
in the Reichsbank law, authorising the issue of currency backed 
by bonds bought in the market but unbacked by gold. Also, a 
decree has been issued forbidding any rise in retail prices. These 
be omens. The Nazi paradise is not to collapse for lack of cir- 
culating medium. 

In the midst of so many other preoccupations, Nazi Germany 
has temporarily given the idea of forcible Anschluss with Austria 
a rest. It has become clear that it is not the moment. Mus- 
solini would not permit it, and Mussolini is potentially too power- 
ful a friend to be trifled with. In the meantime, Dr. Dollfuss 
continues his precarious réle of a pocket Mussolini in alliance with 
Prince Stahremberg of the Heimwehr, but with the Socialists of 
all nations fulminating against his audacity in threatening the 
sacrosanct trades unions. A majority of Dr. Dollfuss’s principal 
supporters are convinced monarchists, and in Rome the ex- 
Empress Zita has been visiting the Pope and giving imperial 
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receptions from an improvised throne—plus a Press story, 
subsequently denied, that the potential Emperor Otto was to 
marry an Italian princess. But in Hungary Admiral Horthy 
insists that if anybody is to be king, he himself is the man for the 
job, and as an effective union of Austria with Hungary is the only 
way to prevent on the one hand absorption by Germany, on the 
other domination by the Petite Entente, the matter is still in 
suspense. But it is a safe bet, as bets go, that the Italian solution 
will eventually prevail, and that, monarchy or no (or perhaps 
monarchy only in Austria), there will be an Austro-Hungarian 
reunion under the protection of Italy. Also, despite twirling of 
moustaches and gnashing of teeth in various quarters, nobody will 
fight about it. Nobody will fight, even though the kings of the 
Petite Entente, in a romantic Ruritania setting at the castle of 
Sinaia, got together with Dr. Bénés, of Czecho-Slovakia, and 
agreed to co-ordinate their railway, river and air systems, to 
create a postal, commercial and customs union, to institute a 
banking, economic, industrial and agricultural collaboration, to 
abolish passport visas among themselves, and perhaps to do 
various other things not published. After which the King and 
Queen of Yugoslavia, having stayed with King Carol of Roumania 
and King Boris of Bulgaria, paid a little visit to Mustapha Kemal 
of Turkey en route to Greece for a friendly chat with that country’s 
Foreign Minister. They will not fight, for the very good reason 
that France—however pleased she is at the agreement of these 
difficult persons—will not voluntarily fight Germany and Italy 
at once. Nevertheless, France cannot let Italy have it all her own 
way, particularly in the Balkans, where M. Herriot recently 
journeyed to make love to Bulgaria. It is with a smile and soft 
applause that France has watched M. Titulescu, Foreign Minister 
of Roumania, going on a little circular tour (doubtless to collect 
what he can of signatures subsequent to those royal junketings) 
first to Warsaw, and thence to Sofia, Angora, Athens, and Bel- 
grade. If Greece and Turkey can be moved from their present 
Italian orientation and Bulgaria can be cajoled from her sulky 
aloofness, and if a French-influenced Danubian-Balkan bloc can 
be created of sufficient solidity to look after itself, then the 
imminent Austro-Hungarian reunion will not so much matter. 
France has urgent matters to attend to at home. She is 
gorged with foreign-owned gold, which does not bring prosperity, 
but merely accentuates the paralysis of her foreign trade pro- 
duced by her high exchange. The stabilisation of the dollar and 
the pound—or the first whisper of war, as was evidenced on the 
morrow of the German withdrawals—would provoke a mass 
departure of that gold which might catastrophically and uncon- 
trollably break the franc. And it is still the policy of France to 
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maintain the franc at its present gold parity if it can be done. 
Internal conditions alone render it problematic. On October 17 
the Chamber met in extraordinary session to consider an avowed 
deficit of some six milliard francs, and probably in reality nearer 
eight milliard francs, when M. Daladier’s demand for emergency 
procedure to restore budgetary equilibrium was granted him by 
470 votes to120. It is improbable that he will get a majority like 
that again. The Government’s proposals have everything that 
can make them unpopular. On the one hand, they sketch 
economies which no French Government has yet been able to 
effect ; on the other, they balance a levy of 6 per cent. on the 
salaries and pensions of Government officials—which the syn- 
dicated functionnaires forced the Government to withdraw a 
few months ago—with a new discriminatory sur-tax on all 
fortunes ‘that have escaped the crise,’ plus other taxation 
evidencing rather political bias than financial acumen. It is 
highly improbable that those proposals will survive the dog- 
fight of French politics, or that they will be efficacious if they do. 
By the time this article appears the matter will have been decided.* 
If M. Daladier remains in power, it will be chiefly the external 
crisis provoked by Germany which will keep him there. The 
alternative may be a national Government of coalition, if not— 
any guesses are equally good. Whatever Government assumes 
power, only a drastic change of policy can save France from 
increasing financial distress. The reduction of internal purchasing 
power, as in M. Daladier’s proposals, is the most painful and 
ultimately nihilistic way of meeting a situation evidenced by the 
startling fall of French exports for the first nine months of this 
year as compared with the corresponding period of 1932, also a 
year of intense world depression, No country can indefinitely 
maintain both a high exchange and a disproportionately high 
price level. 

Meanwhile, the Franco-Soviet idyll continues, despite perhaps 
rather hopeful than factual reports from Germany that a new 
Russo-German agreement is about to be concluded which will 
relieve some of the anxieties of the Reichswehr command. It 
has been arranged that a show squadron of Russian planes shall 
visit Paris, avoiding Germany, and flying vid Warsaw, Prague and 
Bale. Also, as a symptom of the French eagerness to please the 
Soviet dictatorship, M. Semenoff, the editor of the Paris White 
Russian daily Renaissance, was summoned on September 28 to the 
Prefecture of Police and solemnly warned not to repeat his 
statement that M. Herriot had erred when he said that there 
was no famine in Russia; he had been previously warned in 


1 M. Daladier was defeated in the Chamber in the small hours of the morning 
of October 24 and immediately resigned. 
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August by the Foreign Office when he had made some remarks 
about the unsavoury antecedents of Litvinoff, alias Finkelstein, 
on the occasion of that worthy’s history-making visit. Whether 
or not France will derive any real advantage from her alliance 
with the Soviet camarilla remains doubtful. Moscow is looking 
eastward. Despite the confident assertion of M. Herriot, the 
Council of the League of Nations has accepted a petition from the 
exiled representatives of the post-war Socialist republic of the 
Ukraine that the League should send a commission to study 
famine conditions in that erstwhile granary of Europe, and should 
organise measures of relief. The truth, apparently, is that the 
Ukraine harvest was fairly good, but that the Government seized 
the crops for exportation (40,000,000 bushels were sent to the 
British market alone), and left the unfortunate peasants, in the 
words of the petitioners, ‘ to eat the leaves and even the bark of 
trees to appease their hunger. Epidemics have broken out, and 
the population is dying by thousands. Not even in 1921 have our 
people so suffered.’ In Siberia, where the crops have been very 
good, and where for various reasons Moscow does not dare to take 
such high-handed measures with the peasantry, there would 
appear to be comparative prosperity. Whether in a reinforce- 
ment of bluff further to impress the United States—American 
recognition of the Soviet Government is on the verge of being an 
announced fact—or in a genuine determination (the corn-bins 
being full) to resist further Japanese encroachment on the con- 
quests of the Tsardom, Moscow has been railing large bodies of 
troops to the Far East. Also, it has suddenly blown up the 
dickering negotiations for the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
in the most provocative manner possible, by publishing to the 
world the text of alleged secret Japanese documents purporting 
to show, among other things, that Japan proposed violently to 
seize the line. 

Tokyo immediately denied the authenticity of those docu- 
ments, and the Japanese Foreign Office declined to confirm or 
deny that a severance of diplomatic relations was in prospect, 
while the official spokesman blandly informed the Press that it 
was suspected that the Soviet wanted war with Japan. In any 
case, the attitude of Moscow is startlingly transformed from that 
of last year, when it abased itself abjectly before the truculence 
of Japan and voluntarily offered to sell the Chinese Eastern 
Railway—certainly for far more than the Japanese were willing 
to pay for a property they could at any time get for nothing— 
which was practically equivalent to the renunciation of Vladi- 
vostok, thenceforward only to be reached by the long detour of 
the Amur line. League circles at Geneva, it is stated, regard a 
proximate Russo-Japanese War as inevitable. One may reason- 
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ably doubt whether Moscow would provoke such a struggle unless 
it was reasonably sure of an ally on the maritime front. Con- 
versely, it is fairly certain that Japan would not initiate hostilities 
against Russia unless she were sure about her rear ; perhaps that 
is why Viscount Ishii recently pleaded for a prompt arbitration 
treaty between the United States and Japan which should 
mutually renounce war. 

That plea met with no response. The United States, while 
energetically building up her fleet to the Treaty limits, remains 
silent about Japan. The Administration has still quite enough 
to do in restoring Prosperity at short order. Admittedly the 
National Recovery Act campaign of ballyhoo and codes has spent 
its first force. Professor Tugwell, the ‘ dean ’ of the Brain Trust, 
stated that it is ‘ about to enter its second phase—one much more 
difficult than hitherto encountered.’ He added that the second 
phase of the recovery programme will be concerned with what the 
Government can do ‘to protect industry against itself’ in the 
matter of making undue profits. ‘ Even if industrialists should 
be reluctant to see that their interests must at last be brought into 
consistent relationship with those of consumers and workers, the 
Government does not lack power of persuasion. . . . Wise 
administration requires that business shall not be given charters 
for exploitation of workers and consumers, but rather charters of 
responsibility to perform social tasks in a new and more co- 
operative way.’ If this doctrine appeals to the hitherto highly 
individualised American, then, indeed, a revolution has occurred. 
On the other hand, the political group which styles itself the 
Committee for the Nation protests that the Administration, 
instead of removing the monetary causes of the fall in prices, ‘ is 
trying to adjust them by bureaucratic control, and where that 
does not suffice resorts to crop destruction in defiance of the 
fundamental truth that work and production are the source of 
wealth.’ Those are the inflationists. One of the causes of the 
present check in the recovery curve is undoubtedly the ‘ vast 
uncertainty ’ as to the future value of the dollar. While President 
Roosevelt himself preserved a sphinx-like silence, a section at 
least of the American people thought that it would probably not 
be further devaluated—as was evidenced by the over-subscription 
of the $500,000,000 Conversion Loan. But he will be a bold man 
who will forecast precisely what the President will do, and when 
he will do it. As this is written conversations re the British War 
Debt are again in progress, and in the strictest secrecy. There, 
again, the President is faced with a dilemma. He cannot, of 
course, cancel the debt—the entire population of America would 
get up and rend him at such a throwing away of what, symbolically, 
is an American pre-eminence over Britain ; he cannot receive it 
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in goods, and America certainly does not want any more useless 
gold. The only practical way of liquidating the problem, and 
taking the debt out of politics, would seem to lie in the flotation 
of a British loan on the American market for whatever might be 
agreed upon as a final lump-sum payment ; the American figure 
would seem to be $2,000,000,000 and the British maximum 
$1,000,000,000. But the British (hankering after what they 
themselves refused to America in 1932) insist that it would be 
impossible to float so large a loan unless the dollar were previously 
stabilised ; and if the dollar is stabilised now, the President will 
have thrown away his potentiality of inflation, which is still the 
weapon of the last resort. All observers are agreed that the 
American people will not peacefully stand another winter like the 
last ; and winter is already near, with only 2,700,000 unemployed 
reabsorbed, and with affrightingly less of municipal and private 
charitable funds to draw upon. 

Great Britain, by contrast, continues to show a steadily 
increasing employment and more favourable trade returns that 
owe nothing to artificial stimulants such as the National Recovery 
Act. While the old staple industries of the North and Midlands 
remain stagnant and are perhaps doomed, a new industrial South, 
concerned chiefly with newly modern commodities, is arising as a 
palliative. But the days when coal and cotton manufacture gave 
Britain the industrial primacy of the world seem for ever gone. 
Lancashire has been faced with this unpleasant truth at Simla, 
where British, Japanese, and Indian representatives of the cotton 
trade met to negotiate their respective allotments in that Indian 
market which was once exclusively British. It became obvious 
in those negotiations that, although the Indian and Japanese 
producers may eventually agree to pool the market, Britain is to 
be left out ; the future for Lancashire is blank. In fact, it seems 
that textile manufacture, except in so far as it is protected by 
local tariffs for local markets, is passing irrevocably from the 
West to the East. At the recent International Cotton Congress 
in Prague it was stated that from 1913 to 1932 European spindles 
remained approximately stationary at 100,000,000, while con- 
sumption of cotton for manufacture decreased from 12,100,000 
bales to 8,700,000 bales. In the same period Asiatic spindles 
increased from 9,100,000 to 21,400,000, and Asiatic consumption 
from 4,100,000 bales to 7,700,000 bales, while Japanese spindles 
worked an average of 102 hours a week against an average of 
thirty hours a week in Lancashire. Precisely how the Lancashire 
mill-workers are going to compete against this, without reducing 
themselves to the economic level of a Japanese coolie, is not clear. 
The British Empire might theoretically bar the importation of 
Japanese textiles, as Holland is proposing to do in the Dutch 
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East Indies, but the British Empire is considerably more com- 
plex than the Dutch. Japanese competition, and not only in 
textiles, is becoming a very serious matter to a country which, 
in the final resort, must purchase its foodstuffs by its industrial 
exports. 

It is a matter which gives Great Britain a direct interest in the 
storm centre gathering in the Pacific, from which Britain would 
preferably stand aloof. On the remote periphery of that storm 
centre, and somewhat perturbed by recent events which include 
an alleged Japanese attempt to establish aircraft bases in Dutch 
New Guinea, Australia and New Zealand are newly co-ordinating 
and augmenting their potentialities for defence, the necessity for 
which they certainly hope will not arise. At home, profiting by 
the fact that the hitherto awesome United States can no longer 
effectively object, Great Britain proposes to build as soon as may 
be all the cruisers allowed her by the London Treaty, while the 
Admiralty and the Air Ministry quarrel over whether aircraft or 
battleships won the famous battle of the Firth of Forth. It is 
probable that in the near future Great Britain will have some 
destroyers capable of steaming at sea when it is rough, and that 
she will cease to be at so great an interval the fifth Power in the 
air. St vis pacem, para bellum. Unless, of course, the correct 
method is that of George Fox and William Penn, to whom Dr. 
Buchman’s ‘ Group Movement,’ bringing a new gospel of direct 
communion with the Deity, has omitted to make due acknow- 
ledgments. Any way you look at it, we human beings, swarming 
microcosms upon a minute planet imperceptible in the infinity of 
spheres scattered through the infinitude of space, are a curious 
phenomenon. 

F. BRITTEN AUSTIN. 





CHAOS OR RECOVERY ? 


THE AMERICAN RIDDLE 


TimE and again distinguished economists have expressed the 
opinion that the present economic deadlock can only be solved, 
and the frustration of those forces which after four years’ acute 
depression are making for some recovery avoided, if Govern- 
ments in the strong creditor countries adopt expansionist policies. 
Without a reversal of the vicious spiral of deflation no measure 
calculated to bring about a piecemeal readjustment in non- 
monetary fields can be successful. The adjustment of costs to 
prices, the liquidation of bad debts, and the lifting of tariffs and 
exchange restrictions prior to a substantial monetary expansion 
must cause further monetary shrinkage and may put the whole 
economic machine into jeopardy. The process of deflation in 
America, culminating in a complete chaos in the banking system, 
has amply demonstrated the correctness of this opinion. 

The process of deflation proceeded on two distinct but con- 
verging lines: namely, (a) forced liquidation of capital assets 
‘and stocks of commodities—in fact, a general direct pressure 
emanating from the creditors, especially the banks; and (b) a 
concomitant psychological deflation which very often increased 
the monetary pressure by causing a stampede into a more and 
more primitive kind of liquidity, culminating in the hoarding of 
gold. Considering the elementary impetus of these destructive 
forces, what one wonders is, not that a breakdown did eventually 
occur, but that it did not occur at a much earlier stage. Economic 
activity had been carried by 1932 to an unbelievably low level, 
for the forces of depression acquired a self-generating impetus 
which had to be broken before reconstruction could begin. 

The banking moratorium which marked the climax of this 
development should have been used to take suitable measures. 
There were obviously two methods of breaking the vicious circle. 
It was possible (a) to increase the volume of purchasing power 
already at the disposal of the economic system and try to ensure 
its injection into active circulation by psychological intervention, 
or (b) to create purchasing power and ensure its immediate use 
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irrespective of the decisions of the entrepreneurs. These two 
methods, of course, could have been used concurrently. The first 
method could only yield satisfactory results in so far as the 
psychological intervention changed speculative positions and the 
outlook of investors, thereby rendering hitherto unremunerative 
production profitable. The second would have had a beneficial 
influence on both psychology and demand. It would have 
strengthened the forces of expansion inherent in a deflated 
economic system and laid the basis for or at least helped to ensure 
the success of the former, technically passive, method. 

The first six weeks of the new Administration passed without 
active steps. The closing of the banks was not used to develop 
a co-ordinated constructive expansionist policy. On the con- 
trary, the fundamentally contradictory character of the new 
Administration’s policy became noticeable. It appeared that the 
President had no fundamental convictions, but only certain pre- 
judices in the monetary field; that, influenced by some of his 
intimates, he was antagonistic to crude inflationary measures, 
but that he had not evolved any alternative constructive plan to 
put an end to deflation ; that, therefore, he ran the continuous 
risk of wasting time and of having to take recourse to drastic 
action of exactly the kind which he opposed, because sound 
expansionist measures which demand time to be effective did not 
suffice when action has at last to be taken. Instead of a Govern- 
ment guarantee of bank deposits, many banks were not reopened, 
and the consequent technical deflation was not offset. The efforts 
of the Administration to balance the budget, to reassure public 
opinion, and to obtain thereby a psychological expansion, did not 
avail to carry the revival to anything near the necessary extent. 
The position of many of the reopened banks remained jeopardised, 
as no active measures were taken to ensure expansion, and at the 
then existing level of business activity and prices their eventual 
insolvency seemed unavoidable. The attack on the monetary 
structure restarted : a new monetary crisis was on the way. 

The President for the first, but unfortunately not for the 
last, time succeeded in manceuvring himself into a position where, 
in spite of his unbounded authority and tremendous popular 
support and confidence, only spectacular, and consequently 
doubtful, measures could be relied upon. Had he not wasted 
valuable weeks in discussing unnecessary and confused interim 
measures to steady the banking position (like issuing emergency 
currency of the type used prior to the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve system), but solved the banking problem by an 
open guarantee, had he outlined a scheme of public works and 
plans to aid private investment activity and ensured the parallel 
expansion of the basis of credit by open market operations, a 
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spectacular revival could, and probably would, have taken place 
without entailing the abandonment of the gold parity of the 
dollar. Such a revival, even if it entailed some outward move- 
ment of gold, would not only have had immediate effects on the 
whole world economy, thereby facilitating his internal plans, it 
would also have resulted in a deliberate steadying of the monetary 
demand for goods, especially capital goods, artificially diminished 
by the growing alarm of entrepreneurs. And in the long run it 
would certainly have minimised the losses consequent on the 
guarantee of deposits and other subsidies. 

As it was, the President found himself forced deliberately to 
suspend the gold standard in order to avoid an imminent catas- 
trophe. In doing so he was not paying very much attention to 
the interests of the exporting industries, though British and 
Japanese competition may have been a secondary consideration. 
There was no real capital flight worth mentioning prior to the 
doubtful statements made in official circles. What flight there 
was could easily have been dealt with by using existing reserves 
and tightening up regulatiens already in force. Any recovery in 
America, moreover, would have attracted enough foreign capital 
to offset an outward movement. He was rather actuated by the 
notion that the depreciation of the gold (external) value of the 
currency automatically induces an equal depreciation of the 
internal value (7.e., an equal increase of the price level). This 
theory, untenable 1 per se even in the long run, was adhered to 
by many people: therefore it had a tendency to justify itself. 
Prices began to rise, and a huge wave of speculation swept over 
the country. It should have been plain to anybody that the whole 
movement was carried almost exclusively by a change in psy- 
chology. The rate of turnover of existing deposits almost doubled. 
though the shrinkage of loans to industry and commerce did not 


‘cease. In spite of this, almost miraculous results were achieved, 


brilliantly justifying the anti-deflationist school of thought. 

The vacillating policy of the President, however, introduced a 
false note into the magnificent recovery and made the position 
dangerous. He relied on exchange depreciation instead of on 
sound expansionist measures to stop deflation, and the import- 
ance of exchange movements was more and more exaggerated 
till it assumed a réle quite out of proportion to the importance of 
foreign trade in the structure of the American body economic. 
A fateful psychological link was established between the foreign 


1 Gold only has an indirect effect on the price structure through the policy 
of banks—especially the Central Bank—and the willingness of entrepreneurs and 
consumers to invest and spend. In a country which derives its national income 
chiefly from exports the management of the external value of the currency may 
decisively influence these factors; in America, far less. 
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exchange rates and prices. The recovery began to be distorted, 
The fundamentally sound and necessary increase in prices and in 
business activity became increasingly dependent on speculative 
anticipations concerning the future policy of the Administration 
and the course of the dollar. Thus there grew up a demand, and 
with it a need, for further and further depreciation. Its strength 
was clearly demonstrated during the World Economic Conference. 
As long as this fall in the external value of the dollar coincided 
with or gave rise to an equal or a greater increase in the volume of 
purchasing power in active circulation, it need not have had 
(except in some special branches of industry with great excess 
capacity) any actually unfavourable effect on world economy, 
except for the increased uncertainty which it created. The revival 
rested, not on actual facts, but on beliefs, hopes and fears, and 
any change was bound to react directly on foreign countries, 
depressing gold prices further. No doubt these emotions, or 
rather their immediate influence on the security markets 
(especially the fall in the rate of capitalisation, showing that no 
further decline had to be discounted) and commodity markets, 
might well have so improved the position and outlook of 
individuals that an expansion of credit could have been set in 
motion. Thereby the recovery, which theretofore rested on a 
very slender basis, might have been secured and the well-known 
reverse spiral of expansion initiated. 

The President and his entourage do not seem to have 
regarded such materialistic aims as exclusively important, or else 
they ignored the ramifications and interdependence of economic 
phenomena. The excesses of the past period had aroused bit- 
terness in the minds of many, and the responsibility for the 
terrible sufferings of a wide strata of the population, justly or 
unjustly, was laid on the leaders of so-called ‘ Big Business.’ The 
progressive elements were firmly convinced that a repetition of 
the previous sequence of booms and depressions could only be 
avoided if a thorough-going social reform was effected. Such a 
reform, however, could only be enacted while conservative 
opinion was still paralysed by the shock and despair of depression. 
Measures were therefore drawn up and put through—with 
terrific haste and often insufficient examination—which may 
possibly make America a more moral country, but which certainly 
did not contribute to make America a better country for invest- 
ment. The Securities Act, coupled with investigations into the 
past methods of investment and the often indefensible vindic- 
tiveness of the reformers, would even in better times have had a 
serious effect on the process and volume of investment. It was 
bound to have disastrous consequences at that juncture unless 
investment was taken altogether out of the hands of the private 
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eneur, or at least powerfully supplemented by State 
activity. Unfortunately, the President at the same time began 
to listen more and more to those who, for personal or general 
reasons, were bitterly antagonistic to the State assuming the 
role of long-term investor. The net effect was an increasing 
danger to the continuation of recovery. 

The distortion of the process of recovery, due to the unsteady 
policy of the Government, produced further ill effects. The 
recovery, remarkable in its swiftness and extent, having been 
caused by fears and hopes rather than actual changes, was 
naturally uneven. Well-organised markets participated more 
than others, and there was a tendency to anticipate events, 
especially to anticipate the increase of demand by arbitrary 
increase of prices. Thus the danger arose that the movement 
would stultify itself by these anticipations, that it would influence 
prices rather than the volume of production, and that the neces- 
sary corrections (i.¢., price falls due to a lack of other than purely 
speculative demand) would altogether break the impetus of the 
revival. Intervention on the most sensitive point of the economic 
structure—namely, the sphere of investment—increased this 
risk. But it was not unreasonable to hope that the forces which 
were working towards a restoration of more normal conditions 
could be sufficiently strengthened by well-considered Government 
action stimulating investment on lines indicated above to over- 
come these apparent difficulties. 

Unfortunately, the position suggested a different diagnosis to 
those who then had the ear of the President. The decade-long 
insistent popularisation of age-old fallacies about the beneficial 
effects of high wages and the inherent inability of the consumer 
to absorb the output of the highly developed mechanised industry 
without special intervention to increase his purchasing power 
seem to have had more pernicious and deeper-rooted effects than 
a foreign observer would have imagined. In spite of their adop- 
tion by successive Republican Administrations, in spite of the 
terrific havoc they wrought, the theories of the ‘ New Era’ still 
seem to haunt even Democratic circles. In so far as the present 
political trend is not especially favourable to big business, the 
philosophy of high wages has assumed a new political form. The 
authorities saw that production increased prodigiously, that 
prices began to increase in anticipation of future demand. On 
the other hand, they observed with increasing apprehension 
that consuming power did not increase pari passu, as productivity 
per head rose with expanding output. The fear that this develop- 
ment would lead immediately to a new crash unless measures 
were taken to correct the disequilibrium became more and more 
predominant. Wages, in their view, had to be increased and the 
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hours of labour curtailed if consumption was to be brought into line, 
The leaders did not hesitate to express this opinion freely, predicting 
ruin unless some action was taken. And action followed swiftly. 
In a modern capitalistic community the satisfaction of 
immediate wants occupies a steadily decreasing proportion of 
the working population. A greater number are needed for the 
construction of instruments and other intermediate products 
which will eventually be used for the production of final articles 
of consumption or which facilitate their distribution, or, last 
(but also in this instance not least), are of a durable character. 
The production of these goods can be increased to a very large 
extent without an immediate parallel rise in the output of con- 
sumption goods, the demand for which, on the other hand, does, 
of course, eventually increase as wages are paid out equally in 
both instances. Those who believe that the present malaise is 
caused by a self-generating and ever-increasing annihilation or 
freezing of circulating purchasing power are of the opinion that 
this process can only be halted by providing conditions in which 
the monetary demand for production goods (and goods of similar 
cyclical character) will increase. The demand for consumption 
goods will then necessarily follow. First only the number of 
employed will rise, later also the rates of wages. The driving 
force of this process is the increase of profits which slowly per- 
meates the whole of industry, and which leads to increased use of 
existing monetary resources and to increased borrowing. Were 
the consequent expansion of the purchasing power in active 
circulation to become too rapid, profits,“and therefore invest- 
ments, would increase to a greater degree than would be com- 
patible with the stability of the development, as current real 
savings would not suffice to sustain this activity. Thus a posi- 
tion would be brought about where the slightest shock might 
bring about a new crash. The very fact, indeed, that the creation 
of purchasing power by banks is limited by institutions or tradi- 
tions or by mere prudence is sufficient to reveal the unsoundness 
and to cause a break. Should wages be raised, therefore, just 
prior to the spread of the profit inflation, such intervention might 
provide a useful brake and help to prevent a further catastrophe. 
But the position of America during June and July was far 
from showing signs of such undue expansion of investment. 
On the contrary, it was the output of consumption industries 
which showed a remarkable increase parallel to the increase of 
prices. Speculation, stimulated by the Government’s decision to 
go off the gold standard, and not inflationary over-investment, 
seemed to be the dangerous point. One might have expected 
that in these circumstances a reinforced programme of public 
works would have been pressed forward to relieve the position 
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and to justify the anticipations about demand, prices and profits, 
which may have gone too far. The Administration, which began 
to be seriously disturbed by the excesses of stock exchange 
speculation and by the growing labour unrest, due partly to the 
increase in the cost of living, but even more to the feeling of 
greater political power, decided otherwise. A limitation of labour 
hours and an immediate and rather abrupt upward revision and 
rigid regulation of wages was enforced. At the same time price 
movements were strictly limited.?_ Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers 
hoped thereby to increase the wage bill directly and so to stabilise 
the position. The whole scheme was based on a wholly 
mechanistic view of the working of the economic organism, 
which paid no attention to the complexity and changeability of 
demand, apparently in the belief that nothing else would change 
when most important elements are artificially altered. At the 
same time, however, pessimistic statements were made which 
caused a break in all markets, a circumstance which could not be 
favourable for expansion. 

No doubt at a later stage some such measure would have been 
useful towards helping to restore the level of prices and the level 
of old debts whilst preventing an excessive investment boom. 
But no such boom existed; it might have developed had the 
Government by their alarmist pronouncements not already 
broken much of the impetus of the recovery, whose real founda- 
tion on the investment side had never been too firm. What 
there was in the way of an increase of profits was far too unstable 
and uncertain. Productive capacity was not fully employed, and 
the enormous latent demand for replacement which existed as a 
result of the prolonged crisis could only be expected to materialise 
if profits continued and reserves could be filled up. 

Wages had indeed been severely cut, but it is questionable if 
they reached the low level demanded by the small volume of 
output which had been reached during the crisis, and the increase 
of output during the first four months of the Administration, 
which might have justified some wage increase in some industries, 
was much too dependent on expected, but not yet realised, 
profits to allow any step which might diminish the actual profit 
earned by industry as a whole. 

In these circumstances the Government could only be expected 
to succeed if, in spite of all that had happened, 

(a) The entrepreneurs were sharing the belief of the 

Government that an increase of wages brings a proportionate 

increase in the demand for goods ; 


* Incidentally, the cartellisation of industries was permitted. This momentous 
step may have far-reaching effects in a later stage of social reforms. It did not 
succeed in mitigating the adverse effects of the other measures. ~ 
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(6) The banks were ready to lend to these confident, but 
not therefore more trustworthy, entrepreneurs to enable the 
expansion of production ; 

(c) The wage-earners used the wages to buy goods and not 
to repay bank loans. 

All these conditions being fulfilled, the wage increases might 
a posterior have justified themselves. 

After the evidence about the anti-‘ big-business ’ attitude of 
the Government, after the rumours and speeches about future 
Government policy and the economic position, after the setback 
of a labour crisis, such spontaneous expansion would have been 
miraculous. It had to be brought about by exactly the people 
whom the Government did most to antagonise,* in the hope that 
subsequent repercussions would justify the initial action. It 
would have had to be brought about by these entrepreneurs in an 
atmosphere of exuberant labour demands and in the teeth of the 
risk that their eventual profits might be taken away by one 
measure or another whilst they themselves would have to bear 
the resultant loss. 

Thus the most devastating effect of the Codes was, not their 
immediate effect on costs, but the reaffirmation of the attitude 
of the Government, which could only increase the uncertainty 
and uneasiness of entrepreneurs about its future actions, as well 
as the stiffening of the labour attitude which they brought about. 
Instead of steadying confidence by appropriate statements on 
future policy, by a relaxation of the regulations governing capital 
issues and by a forceful stimulation of investment, the Govern- 
in fact did the opposite. The fact that business did not drop away 
more quickly in the face of such policy, and of the obvious failure 
of the banks to increase their loans, is a proof either of un- 
paralleled public spirit or of an unparalleled capacity for naive 
enthusiasm on the part of the American public. 

What is to happen now? The President and his advisers are 
reputed to be antagonistic to currency inflation but favourable to 
credit expansion and a somewhat greater stability of the external 
value of the dollar. Once more there seems to be a period 
of hesitation. And contradictory rumours follow one another. 
The position is extremely serious. The enthusiasm of the first 
months is rapidly fading. Thereby the Administration is increas- 
ingly being deprived of the strongest driving force in its campaign 

* But even then the risk taken would have been considerable, because there was 
bound to be a necessary lag between the increase of prime costs (that is to say, 
wages and raw materials) and the increase of the demand for finished products, 
which, by bringing about either an increase in prices (if allowed) or an increase in 
output, could have offset the effect of expanded prime costs on profits by a lower- 
ing of the overhead cost per unit. This lag could only be bridged by a willingness 
to borrow and lend which could not be justified on rational grounds. 
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for expansion. At the same time the natural incentive, the hope 
for large future profits, has also been seriously weakened both by 
the actual cost-raising measures and by the feeling of uneasiness 
and uncertainty caused by the anti-capitalistic flavour of the 
official policy and by the stimulus given to excessive labour 
demands. In these circumstances it would be tantamount to 
courting disaster and collapse if the Administration were further 
to depend for expansion on the initiative of individual entre- 
preneurs. 

An independent source of expansion must be found if the 
present reactionary tendency is not to gather force and to end in 
causing a rout. Such an independent centre of expansion will 
have to derive both its resources and its impetus in the first 
instance from Government action. It may consist of 

(a) Help for destitute unemployed ; 

(6) Direct public works, especially roads and housing 
schemes ; 

(c) Government subsidy to private investment, especially 

a guarantee of private capital issues ; cheap loans to finance 

the replacement demand of railroads, housing schemes, etc. 

In more normal circumstances the direct effects of these measures, 
and, even more, the psychological atmosphere created by the 
certainty of the Government going ahead with schemes calculated 
to stimulate demand, would suffice to turn the tide. 

The seriousness of the American situation lies primarily in the 
circumstances that a legion of measures has already been tried 
one after the other. The incompleteness of their success (not to 
say their failure), and especially the variety and swiftness of their 
changes, has given rise to apprehension, and the atmosphere of 
distrust so fatal to the previous Administration is beginning to 
engulf the American scene again. Thereby not only is the normal 
responsiveness to stimulating measures lessened (that is to say, 
the entrepreneurs will not follow up the lead by increasing their 
investment and productive activities), but in addition, with a 
more widespread knowledge of the nature and mechanism of 
expansion, the quality of the reactions to these measures is 
changing. Instead of responding to the price increases with 
increased output, more and more people try to exploit these 

-Measures by merely transferring their hoarding activities from 
money into real estate or certain shares or commodities in the 
belief that by holding on to these assets they will make better 
profits. Anticipatory price movements ensue, stifling any real 
recovery of business activity. These are symptoms of the last 
stage of an ultra-inflation, when the creation of new and ever new 
purchasing power no longer stimulates productive activity but 
coincides with widespread unemployment and all the —_ signs 

Vor. CXIV—No. 681 
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of an acute crisis. The hesitation and vacillation of the President, 
the essential self-contradiction in his attempt first to force recovery 
by threats of inflation and to further it by a depreciation of the 
dollar, and then to check it by direct interference with the 
entrepreneur's profits, has resulted in a deadlock the solution of 
which has been made very difficult indeed. 

Time, however, is pressing. If the Administration does not 
succeed in curbing the falling off in investment demand, the whole 
structure of recovery will be most seriously threatened and another 
crash may be witnessed much graver than the breakdown of the 
monetary system last March. The only way open, after these 
manifold setbacks and vacillations, which promises some success 
is the re-establishment of some measure of confidence in the 
entrepreneur, which is absolutely necessary if there is to be 
expansion and not a series of wild stampedes between money and 
commodities. This would probably demand a suitable modifica- 
tion of the Recovery Administration—the final breaking of the 
psychological link between depreciation and internal prices 
through a relative exchange stability (possibly by establish- 
ing a suitable Equalisation Fund); a full-speed Government 
programme of sound expansion through direct and indirect 
stimulus to investment ; and possibly some direct help to the 
unemployed. Consistently worked out, such measures may still 
save the battle for recovery, though they are slow in their working, 
and already discounted anticipations of far more drastic changes 
may further hamper their effectiveness. An intensification of 
State interference, and even the failure to mitigate the most 
drastic legislation on investment, might altogether jeopardise the 
position, and drive the Government to further socialisation, which, 
with the present lack of adequate personnel and co-ordination, 
can only end in disaster. There is hardly any possible alternative 
except inflation of an extreme character (e.g., the repayment of 
Government bonds through the issue of paper money, the remone- 
tisation of silver, or the valorisation of certain crops), which, 
though it may temporarily alleviate the position of the debtor and 
may therefore be politically expedient, would in the longer run 
intensify and not mitigate the difficulties, and would make the 
attainment of a stable equilibrium, even at a high level of prices, 
more remote than ever. 

President Roosevelt has certainly demonstrated that he is no 
believer in inflation. He still seems to hanker after the British 
example of re-establishing Government credit by so-called 
“sound ’ measures, like balancing the budget, and to be attempt- 
ing to base recovery on ‘ cheap money ’ and conversion operations. 
He seems, therefore, to favour those opposed to Government 
activity in the field of investment. The futility of this standpoint 
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is obvious. Even if it were successful in respect of the national 
debt, it would not bring America nearer to the solution of her 
problems, as the private debt structure could not be saved by 
conversion operations, even were they practicable, and the saving 
in the budget is a mere fraction of the increase in revenue which 
would automatically follow any considerable recovery. It 
obstructs any active expansionist policy. It does not, and cannot, 
check the forces which work towards further liquidation and 
contraction, the vicious impetus of which has amply been demon- 
strated. The mere passive waiting for the slow working out of 
conversion operations thus would not result in stability as it has 
done in Britain, but in the outbreak of a renewed and even 
more formidable crisis. The only thing which cannot be wasted in 
America without running frightful risks is time. Unfortunately, 
it would appear that the evolution of a sensible and suitable 
moderate policy between these two extremes seems almost too 
much to hope for. 

The President, in order to overcome these difficulties, will 
have to realise the essential contradiction of his twin policies, 
which seem to aim at avoiding a thorough-going programme of 
governmentally financed expansion—not to speak of direct 
inflation—while insisting on social reforms. The danger is that 
he will be unwilling to retrace his steps in either direction so as to 
increase profits and render the entrepreneur both willing and able 
to borrow. The real task is, not to make bad loans hoping they 
will eventually become sound, but to produce conditions in which 
private loans can soundly be made. A persistence in the former 
aim must lead him to further and further socialisation, because 
he will have to substitute governmental action for the capitalistic 
profit incentive to obtain that expansion of credit from which he 
still hopes for the solution of his problems. The outcome of such 
a policy on business, and in the last resort on currency, must be 
obvious to anyone who is familiar with the American body 
politic. And any errors in the long run must under this system 
be paid for by inflation. If the social unrest is taken into con- 
sideration, it is not an overstatement to say that the outlook is 
very unfavourable and can only be improved by immediate and 
energetic action. 

The international repercussions of a renewed American crisis 
should not be underestimated even at the present low level of 
international trade. It is rumoured that the Administration has 
at long last perceived that the use of currency depreciation as a 
prime-mover of expansion renders recovery too unstable and 
vulnerable. A definite devaluation, however, could be quite as 
harmful to foreign countries as the present complete lack of 
certainty. If the stabilisation of the dollar instils confidence and 
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is effected at the ruling level, which is only justified by the extreme 
bearishness of speculators and by a widespread capital flight, it 
will inevitably cause a rather violent reversal of the flow of 
capital—at least, as far as the gold countries are concerned. An 
American stabilisation without parallel measures to justify the 
new level of the dollar by internal expansion might therefore 
have the most serious consequences on foreign countries, and 
would probably, if the lesson taught by the French case is not 
forgotten, result in a considerable revision of their respective gold 
parities, or, what would be more serious, in a further increase in 
the tariffs and other impediments to international trade. It may, 
because of the gold movements to which it would probably give 
rise, endanger the confidence in other currencies and further 
obstruct recovery. If, however, stabilisation is not accompanied 
by more conservative policies internally, it will only facilitate the 
flight of capital from America, which, increased by the visible 
loss of gold, could easily assume proportions leading to a repeated 
breakdown of the gold standard, with all its concomitant evil 
effects on confidence. It might very well mean the end of any 
hope for the restoration of an ordered international currency 
standard. The effects of a definite stabilisation on prices would 
probably be equally pernicious. If the stabilisation takes place 
at the present or on a higher level, an unfavourable reaction on the 
internal commodity markets can hardly be avoided. Thus the 
pressure on the international price level would be further intensi- 
fied. If the stabilisation takes place at a lower external value of 
the dollar, the pressure would come from the currency side. 

In any case, it is probable that a definite stabilisation would 
make the Administration even more reluctant to proceed even 
with a moderate expansion, and the consequences of this reluct- 
ance would in the long run increase the demand for new inflation 
and bring about its own undoing. Serious repercussions on foreign 
countries could therefore only be avoided if the Government 
transfers its activity and tries to guide the attention of the public 
away from the field of exchange rates and back to the internal 
programme of expansion. This would be considerably helped, 
and at the same time the adverse effects of any expansionist 
measure of the Administration on foreign countries minimised, if 
some plan could be evolved to steady, though not stabilise, the 
dollar. The definite stabilisation ought to come only when a 
better internal and international equilibrium has been reached 
by the expansionist policy, the present level of the dollar justified 
by a rise in the American price level, and such a degree of recovery 
obtained as would render stabilisation secure from the onslaught 
of the inflationist agrarian elements. 

Even were the measures outlined above speedily executed 
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and the great difficulties which have been placed in the path of 
recovery overcome, the prospect of eventual success is none too 
bright. Such a plan is slow in its working, and, even if the antici- 
pations of something much more drastic to come did not hamper 
its effectiveness, it is doubtful whether the time available suffices. 
Seven months have passed since the dramatic inauguration of the 
President, and these seven months have largely been wasted. 
What would have succeeded then will probably not succeed now, 
because its effects might not mature after this delay before the 
reassembly of Congress in January. And only a complete success 
can be relied on to restrain Congress from enacting legislation of 
a crudely inflationist character and to acquiesce in a partial 
reversal of the social reforms. Thus it is more than probable 
that the position will drift into inflation and into an intensifica- 
tion and extension of nationalisation and State control. 

In these circumstances there is but little hope that the gallant 
American experiment, in spite of the great material resources of 
the country, of the initial enthusiasm, and of the generally notice- 
able upward trend in world economic affairs, will be successful. 
And the consequences of the failure of the first conscious attempt 
to mitigate the severity of business cycles will be long-lasting, no 
matter how little connexion it has with a really constructive and 
rational policy of expansion. It will directly disturb recovery 
elsewhere and turn what might have been a well-merited defeat 
for the deflationist school into an unjustified triumph, with even 
worse consequences in the future. 

T. BALOGH. 
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GERMANY’S CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


Tuis is a difficult article to write. Difficult, because, although I 
have had the rare opportunity of seeing the inside of a German 
Concentration Camp, I have no more first-hand knowledge of 
what goes on in them than that inadequate visit could give. 
Difficult, because many things that could be reported have to be 
suppressed for fear of bringing injury upon helpless prisoners still 
in the camps or upon people not yet imprisoned. Difficult, also, 
because any word written on such a subject as Germany’s enslave- 
ment may be used as another brand for the bonfires of complacent 
moral indignation. There are those who find it comfortable to 
say, with the backing of such testimony as I must give, that the 
cruelty and wrong now inflicted by some Germans on their 
countrymen is not abnormal, but characteristic. But this article 
must be written—because Englishmen do share the responsibility 
for the growth of that temper in Germany which has made 
possible the cruelties of the present régime; because British 
statesmen blindly contributed to that exasperation and sense of 
injustice and isolation upon which Hitler’s appeal was largely 
based ; because millions of Germans are still, as a result of censor- 
ship, ignorant, or only dimly aware, of what is being done in their 
midst ; and because an appeal and protest from England, if it 
were to come from men who retain a reputation in Germany for 
fair play, and who can speak with unmistakable authority, would 


not be unavailing. Such words as those of General Malcolm and — 


Mr. Ormsby-Gore must be of service. How many of us have 
asked, during the months since March, Why does not the Prime 
Minister speak, as in this matter he could speak, in the name of 
the whole British people ? 

I have before me a list of sixty-five concentration camps 
throughout Germany. In addition, there are the ordinary 
prisons ; also the Brown houses, which were especially notorious 
in the early days of the Nazi terror ; and now there are the deten- 
tion barracks of the secret State police, the Gestapo. Appalling 
particulars of these Gestapo prisons, including the now notorious 
one in Columbiastrasse, Berlin, were published in the Manchester 
Guardian of October 11. The concentration camps have, of course, 
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had to be improvised out of all sorts of buildings. The camp at 
Hohenstein, in Saxony, for instance, where some 400 are (or were 
lately) imprisoned, is a castle lately used as a youth hostel. The 
small Bornicke camp, near Nauen, was a cement factory. The 
Oranienburg camp was an abandoned factory, formerly a brewery, 
in a dilapidated state and utterly unfit and unequipped for its 
present use. 

It is impossible to get accurate figures of the total number of 
political prisoners in the concentration camps and elsewhere. 
From such information as I have been able to collect I estimate 
that the present number in the camps alone cannot be less than 
50,000. 

The total number of political prisoners was estimated in the 
Brown Book at 60,000 to 70,000 at the beginning of June, this total 
including 35,000 or 40,000 in concentration camps. On July 12 
the Prussian Government stated officially that there were then 
12,000 persons held in Schutzhaft—t.e., so-called preventive or 
‘ protective ’ detention—in Prussia alone ; and The Times corre- 
spondent, commenting on this on July 13, said that 


The Nazi Minister of the Interior in Saxony, Dr. Fritsch, speaking at 
Dresden on June 30 of the revolutionary ardour displayed by the Nazis in 
that State, said: ‘ We are ahead of the Reich. In this State alone there 
are twice as many people in Schutzhaft as in Prussia, which is much larger.’ 
Taking the figure of 12,000 now officially given for Prussia, this would 
appear to mean that in Prussia and Saxony alone there were, in the opinion 
of Dr. Fritsch, when he spoke 12 days ago, at least 36,000 such prisoners— 
and these are but two of the 17 States. In Bavaria, not to speak of Baden, 
some thousands of arrests have been reported recently. 


The number in Dachau camp, in Bavaria, at the end of July was, 
according to the information given to me there, about 2500, 
Evidently the total number in concentration camps throughout 
Germany must by now be very large ; and if the political prisoners 

_in other prisons, and the dependents of prisoners, are taken into 
account, it is clear that Germany is being, not united, but terribly 
divided, by her prison walls. 

The concentration camp system is not now subject to the 
Ministry of Justice, and it involves suppression of the ordinary 
constitutional guarantees of the civilian’s liberty. Prisoners are 
imprisoned in the camps without trial, charge, or term of sentence ; 
and the most painful impression I brought away from my visit to 
a camp was the sense of helplessness and hopelessness resulting 
from this. The Brown Book (p. 287) quotes letters from camp 
prisoners : ‘ I have no idea why I was arrested.’ ‘ If only I knew 
why I was here.’ That appeared to be exactly the position of 
several of the prisoners I met. The Brown Book quotes another 
letter—‘ Only anonymous and personal revenge can be the reason 
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for my imprisonment.’ Such use of the opportunities for personal 
revenge is not merely probable ; it is a certainty in such a system, 
where the safeguards of law are suspended. Let me give here one 
case known to me. A young Jew and an S.A. man were in 
love with the same Christian girl. One Saturday evening the 
Nazis came and carried off the Jew and the girl, and made 
them do physical exercises all through the night. In the morning 
the two were exhibited, under a jeering placard, to the village 
people as they came to church. The girl has had a nervous 
breakdown ; the young Jew was sent to a concentration camp. 
Even if full control by the law were restored, the Nazis have 
done such reckless injury to the judicial system as to destroy the 
citizen’s guarantee of even-handed justice. The following passage 
is from an article by a presiding State judge, Dr. Dietrich- 
Hechingen, in the German Lawyers’ Gazette (Deutsche Juristen- 
zeitung) ; if this indicates the temper in which criminal court judges 
are invited to work, it is only to be expected that the commandants 
of concentration camps should have a barbarous standard of what 
is due to prisoners classed in the Nazi sense as * unreformable.’ 


In order to achieve the national objective all sorts of activities may be 
necessary. Physical violence, deprivation of liberty, and homicide are the 
most obvious cases of the kind of tactics which we have to consider. ._ No 
one has ever supposed that a soldier in the field who as part of his military 
duty commits acts of physical violence, homicide, damage to property, and 
other acts that are normally criminalis liable to punishment. What applies 
in the case of war against a foreign enemy must also be made to apply to 
the enemy within our frontiers. A judge who has the courage to interpret 
the law freely can find a way, on these lines, to get over any difficulty. 

This doctrine, incidentally, is in conformity with the ancient German 
ways. Among our primitive forefathers the enemy within the gates was 
an object of contempt and lost all right to honour, legal consideration, and 
freedom from molestation. He became an outlaw, and any member of the 
community could kill him publicly so long as he was not in sanctuary. The 
complete extirpation of the enemy within the gates is necessary for the 
restoration of German honour. 

The German criminal court judge can play his part in this work by 

giving a broad interpretation to the provisions of the penal code. In the 
course of the impending renovation of the criminal law this matter will 
certainly be placed on a proper legal basis. This fact is to be welcomed, as 
all kinds of uncertainties will thus be put an end to and timid spirits will be 
relieved of the duty of interpreting the law loosely. 


It may be added that the judge was not disappointed: the 
criminal law was, as he hoped, ‘ renovated ’ shortly afterwards, in 
July. The offences for which the death penalty is prescribed 
were added to, propagandist activity being included in the new 
list, and if was announced at the Prussian Ministry of Justice on 
August 2 that the penalty would be imposed and carried out in 
the shortest possible time, and that ‘ extenuating circumstances ’ 
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would be admitted only in exceptional cases. The régime in 
prisons was made more severe; and the Prussian Minister of 
Justice, Herr Kerrl, addressing those about to enter service as 
judges, said: ‘I require him [the judge] to show partiality to the 
utmost degree wherever the existence of the nation is at stake.’ 

One of the worst violations of the elementary principles of 
justice in connexion with the Schutzhaft system is the hostage 
system. The best-known case, that of the Scheidemann family, 
was in July, when five members of Herr Scheidemann’s family 
were taken to a concentration camp as hostages simply because 
of an article, mistranslated, which Scheidemann himself contri- 
buted to the New York Times. But many other cases can be 
cited. In Hamburg (where conditions generally have, I under- 
stand, been better than in most places) the chief of police issued 
a proclamation that, to prevent the lowering of Germany’s 
repute abroad, etc., in the event of offences, not less than ten 
Communist leaders would have the conditions of their imprison- 
ment made more severe, and that in the case of offences of which 
the authors were known, but could not be arrested, the members 
of their families would in future be arrested. 

Let me now give, as accurately as I can, my experience on 
visiting the famous Dachau camp, near Munich, at the end of 
July. I give here the text of a letter I sent home from Austria 
immediately after the visit. I have added some comments : 


‘I have just been to the concentration camp at Dachau, 
near Munich. We were not allowed to see the prison part, 
but the camp itself was appalling enough. I don’t under- 
stand why they were ready to take us there: apparently it is 
extremely difficult for anyone to get in and we were excep- 
tionally privileged. I went with X. and X. 

‘The camp is a large compound with solid hut-buildings 
down it. (A large additional structure, with glazed roof, was 
being completed and is presumably in use now.) In the 
spaces between the rows of huts lounged the prisoners. 

“We were told we might speak with them and did so. I 
did my best in the crowd. There were over 2000 (about 2500), 
not many of them Jews ; mostly Socialists, Communists, and 
other critics of the régime ; all sorts. There was a Reichstag 
Deputy, a Communist with a fine sensitive face, a boy of 19, 
leader of a Socialist youth group in a Bavarian village ; there 
are boys of 17; an old man, off the land I guessed, with a 


1 I have since had ground for thinking that Dachau was then beginning to be 
regarded as quite a show place. The greater part of an issue of the Munchner 
Tilustrierte Presse in July was devoted to pictures of it, one of them a terrible one, 
intended to show how humane it all was. To judge from an account in the 
Morning Post, September 20, it is now much easier to get into than it then was. 
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worn, kindly face; an editor of a Socialist newspaper; an 
artist, writers, labourers, and so on ; a great mass of men of 
all ages, naked save for bathing slips (the best thing for them 
in that lovely weather), and all the younger ones hungry. 
They have to eat in the week only a ration of two or three 
loaves of hard black bread, some sausage (which I did not see), 
and some potato mash. This last they spoke bitterly of. I 
was able to get some to taste in a tin bowl. It looked like grey 
‘ Stickphast ’ paste with lumps in it. I took one mouthful, 
retched three times, covered my mouth quickly with a 
handkerchief ; my eyes filled with water, but I avoided being 
sick. For an hour later, till I could get grapes at the station, 
I was suffering from that indescribably awful taste ; I suppose 
there was some rancid material in the cooking. 

‘ All the men looked pretty healthy still, I thought, but it 
is awful to imagine what they will be like.if this goes on. 
Those who have the means can buy supplements up to 5 marks 
a week—the others nothing. I had a clear impression from 
all that they were always hungry, especially the younger ones : 
and I cannot conceive how they manage. Their sleeping 
quarters are like pigeon-holes, in three or four tiers ; wooden 
pigeon-holes up to near the ceiling of the hutments. They all 
seemed clean. The first man we asked could only say with 
an agonised face (when asked if there were any beatings), “I 
cannot answer.” Another said passionately, “ We can tell 
you nothing—nothing.” A third told me, ‘‘ There have been 
14 killed in this camp, in horrible ways ; there is much mal- 
treatment. It is like the Middle Ages.” I asked a group of 
them, “Is there anything that we could do to help?” One 
man looked straight at me and said, “ There is only one thing 
that could help, but that I cannot tell you.” I replied, “I 
understand.” Another said vehemently, in a low voice, 
“No, there is nothing—nothing you could do to help.” I 
think something could be done perhaps to get help in, in the 
shape of books and extra food; but this ought really to be 
done by the Germans, of course. 

‘I must stop. If I could convey that sight—that mass of 
naked men trying to speak to one with their eyes: the com- 
mandant in his black uniform and the mark on his mouth 
of one compelling himself to suppress his humanity, under 
orders . . . the young bloods in the S.A. uniform—the feel- 
ing that the prisoners were there without hope, indefinitely, 
and without trial, puzzled, many of them, as to why they 
were there at all. . . . Then the feeling that all hope of 
German unity was being destroyed by this insensate wrong. 
If I could show you that Bavarian boy’s face, an open, simple 
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village face of a lad who had been leader of a youth group at 
home, standing there still bewildered and being more wounded 
every moment, in that pressing crowd of helpless men. If I 
could convey all that, I could explain why I am feeling it is 
hopeless, hopeless to work for anything now but the smashing 
of the tyranny that makes such things tolerable for any 
German. I tried to forget it when I went to sleep here in 
Austria last night ; but it is here waiting when I wake this 
morning. It is a cruelty done with a certain German clean- 
liness and efficiency ; but it is deadly to those who inflict it 
and to all those who can tolerate it. I feel, coming among 
these kindly faces, seeing flowers and good food, as if I had 
come straight from the presence of death into a care-free 
kindergarten. And the worst of it all is that Hitler has taught 
those boys to say with complacency—as they all do—“ But 
this is our revolution: what is done is necessary for the 
State, so it is good.” 

‘ Thunder rain began as I left the camp. What must it be 
like when they have to crowd into the huts—when the sun is 
gone—when they have to put on their prison clothes? They 
are working at the buildings, and I expect it is better organised, 
apart from the food, than many such camps are. But I kept 
wondering how I should keep sane in that place, or keep alive 
on the food.’ 


There is the letter as I wrote it. I add now some further 
particulars. First, about the food. Judging from an article in 
the Morning Post of September 20, the food must have been 
very substantially improved in quality and quantity since I was 
there. The accommodation has probably been improved by 
the completion of the building work which I saw in progress. 
Secondly, about the prisoner’s reply: ‘I cannot answer you.’ 
That, of course, is exactly what I expected: I assumed that 
prisoners would be afraid of making any serious complaint 
for fear of being punished. Here is a letter, smuggled out of 
another camp, which explains why I thought this likely (I have 
had the tragic pencilled slips of the German original. I have here 
suppressed the names and places, for obvious reasons) : 


DEAR COMRADE,—I have sent this letter secretly by a friend. If they 
get me they will smash my nose bone as they have done with our old 
friend ——. But that does not matter. May they kill me as they have 
killed all the others ; then at least the misery will be finished. More than 
four hundred of us are now imprisoned here. . . . Most of us have already 
been here more than three months. Weare not allowed to send any letters 
or to see our families. -~—— asked permission some days ago to visit his 
mother, who is dying. The Nazi guard said to him, ‘ Shut up, or I will 
shoot you in the stomach.’ We are sleeping in the hall together with 120 
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men. The others are kept in an old stable and in the wash-rooms. Itisa 
terribly cold big place, and we have no heating and the draught is terrible, 
In the cellar there are four Communists. They are beaten nearly every 
day. We always hear them crying for help. 

The other day was shot down ‘ when trying to escape.’ The truth 
is that the mean dogs killed him for no reason. He had an enemy in the 
Storm Troop of —— who shot him down. We have military exercises here 
every day for three hours. Every morning and night we have flag parade— 
that is, ‘Hail Hitler!’ Those who do not do so are terribly beaten. 
To-morrow a new batch of prisoners is coming here. In the main they are 
Jews and Catholics. 

The Jews here in the neighbourhood are all dying from hunger because 
the peasants do not sell them any food. Whoever dares to buy in a Jewish 
shop will be flogged by the S.R. By the way, we had some visitors here 
the other day. The guard told us beforehand, ‘ Whoever dares to make any 
complaint will be severely flogged.’ Of course, nobody dared to say a 
word, and everything was all right for the visitors. It is a pity that these 
fine gentlemen did not see the cellar and the room of tortures where 
prisoners are bound across a block and severely flogged. The greatest 
scoundrel here is ——-. He is always beating people in the face with a dog 
whip and drawing his revolver. ‘ You will all be put against the wall,’ 
that is what he always is saying. Weare all living here in the greatest fear 
and dread. We expect to be dead every morning. Nobody helps us. 
Can’t you write once to the League of Nations asking it shall make an 
investigation here? Life here is much worse than in Siberia. If things are 
going on in this way nobody will live here long. Cannot you send me 
something toeat? Here they give us pig’s food, and even too little of that. 
We are nearly fainting from weakness I hope you will get this letter 
safely.—My regards, your old unhappy friend, ——. 


Next, there is much to add about that reference to ‘ fourteen 
killed in horrible ways.’ The actual number is believed to be 
much larger than fourteen—not less than forty-two. Here are 
particulars of four cases which I can give because they concern 
three men who are dead and one who has escaped from Dachau 
camp and from Germany. 

Four men were in the prison quarter at Dachau in April, in the 
“ special arrest’ cells, which were situated in a former lavatory 
isolated from the rest of the camp buildings. The four men were 
a former major of police at Munich ; Fritz Dressel, chairman of the 
Communist fraction in the Diet ; Sepp Goetz, another Communist 
member of the Diet; and a third Communist member, Herr 
Beimle. It was made clear to all four men that they were not to 
leave the place alive. They were told so; they were told plainly 
that they were expected to commit suicide. The treatment 
consisted of beatings for half an hour periodically throughout the 
day and every day. Straps were brought to the prisoners’ cells 
and hung up ostentatiously. After some days of brutal mis- 
handling and ceaseless suggestion the police officer collapsed. 
He hanged himself with the strap left for the purpose. Beimle 
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heard the commotion in the next cell of the lavatory where the 
body was found. 

ere was a sort of inquiry by the camp commandant and, 
apparently, some representative of the judicial authorities. The 
question must have been asked how the prisoner came to find a 
strap ; and the reply must have been given that the straps were 
used for securing the sleeping-bunks. For shortly afterwards a 
guard entered B.’s cell and told him to secure the strap round the 
bunk, showing him how, though this was quite unnecessary. 
The treatment continued day by day, with brutal beatings at 
regular intervals. Each day the commandant and/or a man in a 
position corresponding to that of a sergeant-major visited the 
three surviving prisoners and spoke to them in this fashion : 
‘What, B., are you still encumbering this earth ? This is really 
stupid. You know you will never get out alive. Why not make 
an end of it ? Wecan’t waste a bullet on you. But you’ve got to 
disappear. There’s the strap. .. .’ And so on, day after day. 


On each occasion as B, stood to attention, the second man, a huge, 
bullying fellow, struck him with all his force with his fist over 
the heart and ribs. The idea was, apparently, to damage him 
internally till, perhaps, he died instead of committing. suicide. 
Permanent damage was done. 

Dressel was the next to go. With B.’s encouragement he 
stuck it some days longer, but one day was found with his wrists 


cut with a kitchen knife that had been left in his cell for obvious 
reasons. Nevertheless, he did not die—then. Hospital atten- 
dants were sent for and the camp doctor bandaged him, and he had 
a good chance of recovery. That night the attendants came to 
his cell, ostensibly to change the bandages. Apparently they 
took the old ones away and did not return, as Dressel lay dead in 
the morning without bandages. He had bled to death. B. was 
deliberately shown the body as an example of the inevitable. 
Dressel’s death was given out as suicide. 

Pressure on B. and Goetz became stronger. The gaolers 
became impatient at their holding out so long. Finally B. was 
told that if he were not dead by a certain hour they would have to 
do it for him: he would be ‘ shot trying to escape,’ as orders for 
his disposal had become insistent. The man who told him this 
pulled his blanket off his bunk, tore a narrow strip off it, made a 
slip-knot in it for him, and left him. How B. managed to get a 
short extension of the time allowed him, which enabled him to 
complete his plans and escape, is another story. At any rate, 
when the hour arrived by which he was to be found hanged or be 
helped on his way, he was no longer there. Goetz, who had been 
given a similar order and warning, was shot shortly afterwards 
(May 12). 
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Here is another case. The Brown Book records, from the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, that on April 12 four men were 
‘shot while trying to escape’ from Dachau—namely, Benario, 
a lawyer; Arthur Kahn and Erwin Kahn, and Goldmann, 
merchants from Niirnberg. What happened was that these men 
were taken to an open place—a sort of heath—on the borders of 
the camp, and, as though part of the usual ‘ drill’ were being 
ordered, they were told to run in a particular direction. While 
running they were shot down from behind. 

By the end of May or middle of June, twelve out of the fifteen 
deaths at Dachau referred to in the Brown Book were fairly 
definitely established by information from various sure sources, 
At that time fourteen coffins in all had been ordered for the camp: 
two were for prisoners who had died, apparently, of pneumonia ; 
the remaining number tallies with the twelve cases, most of which 
were reported in the Press as ‘ suicide’ or shot ‘ while trying to 
escape.’ 

Here is part of another record from Dachau (the names of 
the victims and their torturers and the dates are on record, but 
must here be suppressed) : 


On admission to the concentration camp at Dachau (Bavaria) the 
‘ Bonzes ’—i.e., trade union leaders, editors, and other intellectuals— 
were immediately drafted to the punishment squad. They were first made 
to stand in separate cells, with hands raised and face to the wall. Behind 
them a S.A. guard constantly clicked his rifle ; the object of this proceeding 
was to impress on the prisoners that those who attempted to escape were 
shot. Seven persons were then taken to a more remote hut, where a 
number of gigantic S.A. men stood with canes, split at the end and smeared 
with rosin. One prisoner after the other was made to lie down and given 
a terrible beating by the S.A. men; meanwhile, the other victims had to 
look on until their turn came. Anybody who was driven by pain to 
struggle was treated with special brutality. A little Jew was beaten on the 
belly and the testicles, which swelled to the size of a man’s fist. A man in 
an advanced stage of consumption, who was nothing but skin and bone, 
was beaten until blood streamed from his mouth and nose. The victims 
were then pushed back into separate cells. A rope was suspended from 
the window frame, and the prisoners were made to hang themselves from it. 
The little Jew who had been treated with special brutality was so afraid 
that his torments would begin again that he tied the rope round his neck, 
but was cut down again in time by other inmates of the camp. One victim 
had to be walked up and down by his fellow-prisoners, holding him under 
his arms for an hour before he was able to walk again. After his release 
he was in an entirely distracted state ; according to his own statement, his 
terrible experiences kept passing before his eyes like a film. His back, 
from neck to thighs, was one black and blue mass, patches of his skin were 
broken and bleeding, and he had to be taken to hospital at once. 


It cannot well be claimed that Hitler and his colleagues are 
not responsible for the temper in which these atrocities are com- 
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mitted. Remember the words of Hitler’s telegram to the brutal 
murderers at Potempa on August 9, 1932, when he said : 


My comrades, in face of this monstrous and sanguinary judgment, 
[which condemned the murderers to death] I feel bound to you by ties oi 
unlimited loyalty. From this day onwards your freedom is a question of 
ourhonour.... 


That telegram was a blow to Germany’s honour; and Hitler 
followed it up by giving a special place of honour to those 
murderers in the Nazi’s victory celebrations. Géring, Frick, 
Heines, and others in high positions have freely incited their 
countrymen to violence and cruelty. If Hitler and Géring have 
not known what foul things have been done by their subordinates, 
it is because they did not want toknow. They could have known. 

I believe that millions of the kindly German people are utterly 
miserable and ashamed about what is being done, in so far as 
they know of it, and that many millions do not realise at all the 
extent and character of the evil. How can they ? 

If it be asked, ‘ Are these things still going on ?’ the reply must 
surely be that the whole system is an atrocity ; and that even if 
conditions in some camps are now better than those I have 
described, even if tortures such as are here recorded are not going 
on at this moment, neither we outside nor those inside Germany 
have the slightest assurance of this. The policy is not disavowed, 
the torturers are not punished ; the concentration camp system 
remains, and the suppression of civil liberties continues. In the 
conditions that Hitler allows to go on, continued torture and 
personal vengeance is not only probable ; it is inevitable, certain. 

I who write this have worked for years for justice for that 
great Germany whom we have wronged. I urge now a courageous 
recognition of Germany’s irresistibly just claim to equality of 
rights in disarmament. But I know that no Germany, however 
exasperated or injured, can afford to strangle liberty, or suffocate 
justice and mercy ; no manhood of a nation, however physically 
splendid, can with impunity impose a moratorium on its con- 
science; no Chancellor, however brave his words now about 
national unity and international peace, can prove his sincerity to 
the world so long as ‘ ties of unlimited loyalty ’ bind him to the 
assassins of Rathenau or the Potempa murderers, and so long 
as the atrocities of this concentration camp system remain his 
instruments. Long ago, when Germany was humiliated after 
Jena and Napoleon’s army was in Berlin, Fichte delivered his 
addresses to the German nation : 


Even the stranger in foreign lands pleads with you, [said Fichte, 
appealing to the future Germany] so far as he understands himself and 
knows aright his own true interest. There are in every nation minds who 
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can never believe that the great promises to the human race of a Kingdom 
of Law, of Reason, and of Truth are idle and vain illusions and who 
cherish the conviction that the present iron-handed time is but a progres- 
sion towards a better state. These, and with them the whole later races 
of humanity, trust in you. 


Not even Napoleon’s trumpets in the Berlin street could drown 
those German words ; and not all Hitler’s prisons can for ever 
cage the spirit in which Fichte calls to us. 


W. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
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AUSTRIA AND THE NAZI MOVEMENT 


THERE has rarely been a sight so fascinating for the student of 
history and politics as the battle which has been waged between 
the Nazi movement, since its accession to power, and the present 
Austrian Government. The fact that so small and seemingly 
weak a country as Austria has till now been able to resist a move- 
ment that has swept over 60,000,000 people of the same language 
and nationality, living in its immediate neighbourhood, must 
certainly be puzzling to those who are wont to over-estimate 
numbers and physical power and apt to neglect the force of 
psychological factors and historical tradition. An attempt to 
analyse, on one hand, the conditions which have given so much 
strength and impetus to the Nazi movement in Germany, and, 
on the other, a study of the circumstances which have caused 
Austria to withstand the same movement, may not be devoid of 
interest for the reader not fully acquainted with both the present 
conditions and the history of Central Europe. 

Every revolution—and certainly the unprecedented success of 
the Nazi movement in Germany must from a sociological point of 
view be termed a revolution—is characterised by the concurrence of 
certain conditions. It requires as its necessary basis deep-rooted 
dissatisfaction amongst a growing number of people with the 
existing political or social order of things. This negative factor 
must be supplemented by some positive and constructive ideas, 
by a kind of Utopia in the minds of the leaders of the new move- 
ment, which appeals to the dissatisfied masses and promises 
relief from the evils under which they have toiled. In order 
to be successful a revolution further requires leaders who have 
the function of providing the movement both with ideas and the 
necessary organisation, and finally a certain number of energetic 
followers who hope to reap personal reward and advantage from 
their victory. 

There is no need to search far in order to detect the conditions 
which in Germany have produced a state of mind propitious to 
the advent of an energetically conducted revolutionary movement 
such as that of the Nazis. There is first the Peace Treaty, which 
deprived Germany in the east and west of territories that had long 
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been part of the Reich. There were the financial clauses of the 
Treaty which have never been executed to the full, but the mere 
existence of which was undoubtedly a heavy impediment to 
German recovery, and which further lent themselves as an excel- 
lent target for attacks against the injustice and unreasonableness 
of the Treaty. Worse than this, there was the moral disqualification 
of Germany that permeated the Treaty and found expression in 
many of its provisions, as, for instance, in those regarding Ger- 
many’s exclusive responsibility for the war, in the prosecution of 
certain military and political leaders, in Germany’s alleged inability 
to administer her colonies, and finally, in the inequitable way in 
which one-sided disarmament was enforced upon Germany. 

To all these external reasons were added others—certainly not 
less weighty ones—in the field of internal policy. Owing to her 
defeat in the war and to the deposition of the Kaiser, the develop- 
ment from the Reich of the Hohenzollern to a democratic republic 
was less smooth and organic than the political and constitutional 
development of countries like Great Britain and France—quite 


apart from the fact that the German character is probably less" 


disposed to self-government than that of the inhabitants of the 
great western democracies. Unlike the political system of Great 
Britain—the result of gradual development every phase of which 
is deeply anchored in the mental evolution of the country—the 
Constitution of the German republic was rather an artificial 
creation, put together under the pressure for immediate decisions 
and hurriedly shaped in an eclectic way by distinguished though 
practically inexperienced specialists in publiclaw. The republican 
and democratic régime therefore not only lacked the universal 
support of the people and the guiding ideals that might have 
kindled the minds of its followers, but its governing principles 
were much rather a curious blend of the traditions bequeathed by 
imperial Germany, with the elements of liberal capitalism, and 
the ideas of the German Social-Democratic Party, which, much to 
Germany’s and the party’s own misfortune, became sponsor to 
the new régime at a stage where the party itself would have 
required some more decades of quiet development. 

If the system thus lacked homogeneity, its machinery at the 
same time lacked routine. Under the old régime, already, German 
administration, owing to its federalistic character, had to a certain 
extent proved cumbersome, though no one will deny its efficiency. 
The republic, which had not the courage to dispense with 
federalism in administration, the elimination of which the Nazis 
can rightly claim as their merit, thus became heir to a complicated 
and costly machine. At the same time, the class from which 
imperial Germany had recruited her politicians—and, what is 
more important, her civil servants and officers—was partly 
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disabled for the fulfilment of these functions because, rightly 
or wrongly, it was considered by the general public to be largely 
responsible for the ruin that had befallen the country, whereas 
the training of a new class able to perform these duties is obviously 
not a process which can be completed within a single generation. 
The absence of positive political ideas and the influence of the 
materialistic view of historical development characteristic of the 
Social-Democratic Party further deprived the country of certain 
spiritual incentives that had still been alive up to 1918. With an 
unpolitical people, however, such as the Germans undoubtedly 
were, these unsatisfactory political conditions would hardly have 
paved the way for such a far-reaching revolution had not economic 
pressure driven the masses to a despair that lent itself to facile 
exploitation by the leaders of the new movement. The economic 
crisis which has swept over the whole world since 1928 has so 
frequently and ably been analysed that it is unnecessary to dwell 
on this point. For the present purpose it is sufficient to remind 
the reader that the growing number of unemployed and the 
terrible plight of the agricultural population furnished the new 
movement with its soldiers, whereas its officers were recruited 
from the young intelligentsia and bourgeoisie, who, unable as they 
were to maintain their inherited social standard and even to 
provide for the bare necessities of life, were bound to become 
storm-troops novarum rerum cupidi, such as already in ancient 
Rome furnished leaders for most revolutions. 

What, then, are the main characteristics of the powerful 
movement which came into existence in opposition to the con- 
ditions described above ? First of all, if one wants to understand 
its enormous driving power, it is necessary to do the Nazi revolu- 
tion the justice of acknowledging that it is primarily a spiritual 
movement, a movement not concerned in the main with a mere 
change of the economic side of human existence, and that it is 
therein opposed to the materialistic and utilitarian character of 
the German post-war democracy. In opposition to the latter, 
where, under the influence of industrial development and the 
theories of Socialism, economic matters had won a dominating 
position, the Nazi movement deliberately claims the supremacy of 
politics over economics. That a revolution which conscienciously 
stresses its contempt of the grosser needs of economic daily 
life, and deliberately extols the lofty ideal of national grandeur, 
should powerfully attract a younger generation, whose spiritual 
cravings are no longer adequately satisfied since the vanishing of 
religion has left a void, is rather less surprising than the fact that 
Bolshevism, in spite of its predominantly economic purpose, 
should have won a similar spiritual sway.* 

1 For analogous reasons, the fight of the Nazis against the so-called ‘ Asphalt- 
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Together with the utilitarian views of the liberal capitalistic 
State, the Nazi movement also rejects its humanitarian ideas, the 
growth and development of which seemed to so many the true 
meaning of history. If at least theoretically the official policy of 
the liberal era, even where political absolutism prevailed, was 
mainly directed towards the promotion of human happiness, the 
Nazis, pointing to the recent failures of these attempts, despise 
such eudemonistic tendencies and stress, in a strange combination 
of the ideas of Nietzsche and those of the old Prussian monarchy, 
the ideal of a nation in arms coupled with that of an improvement 
of the race, in the interests of which they even admit such drastic 
an application of eugenic principles as practically amounts to the 
forceful elimination of the incurably sick and weak members of 
the community. The Nazis have understood how greatly the 
younger generation in particular has grown tired of intellectualism 
and is turning towards every movement that promises redemption 
from the barrenness of semi-intellectual life. There is no doubt 
that an astonishingly great number of people find this redemption 
in complete surrender to the conception of a national State, which 
the Nazis have extolled almost to the rank of a deity, whilst 
others seek refuge in the revival of the Protestant creed, which is 
simultaneously being transformed into a German national Church 
under the control of the movement. 

Intellectualism is usually combined with individualism and the 
accentuation of personal liberty, and it is therefore not surprising 
to see an anti-intellectualist movement retrace the steps of an 
evolution which in the course of centuries had led to the social, 
political, and intellectual enfranchisement of the individual and to 
the gradual development of the rights of man. To the indi- 
vidualistic ideal of the liberal State the Third Reich opposes that 
of a powerful community which claims superiority over the isolated 
individual, and which is vested with almost mystical splendour ?; 
to the rational conception of a State serving as an instrument for 
the benefit of its citizens, that of a superhuman State of its 
own sovereign right pursuing its own specific ends, clad with a 
dignity far exceeding that which any work of man could ever 
claim. 

In consequence of this attitude, which denies the importance, 
uniqueness and sanctity of the individual, to which it opposes 


Litteratur ’ against the meanness and baseness with which the intrusion of money- 
making instincts has undoubtedly infected a considerable part of modern litera- 
ture, theatre and art, was bound to evoke a strong echo in the hearts of the 
young. 

* The anti-individualistic bias of the Nazi doctrine also expresses itself in its 
theoretical repudiation of the individualistic Roman law, which since its reception 
into the German Empire had almost completely superseded the old German law, 
and in their desire of adapting the latter to the needs of their State. 
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the community with its wide and irrational purposes stretching 
far beyond the limited ends of the individual, the Nazi State, the 
intellectual origins of which date back to older German con- 
ceptions, does not halt before the individual and the rights of 
man and refuses to acknowledge the existence of a definite 
sphere of individual freedom into which not even the sovereign 
may trespass. Whereas western political thought dwells on the 
limitations of public authority, the repartition of powers, and the 
necessity of drawing a sharp dividing line between the sphere 
which is ascribed to the State and that within which the sovereign’s 
interference is regarded as illegal and immoral, the Nazi State is 
omnipotent or, as the Germans call it, totalitarian, and therein 
diametrically opposed to the Anglo-Saxon conception of the State. 

From this totalitarianism two important consequences are 
derived. With regard to the legal sphere, the Third Reich 
rejects the Christian conception of natural justice theoretically 
evolved by Grotius and Pufendorf, and acknowledges no other 
law than that based on positive enactment—a further step 
towards the destruction of all limits which may be set to legislative 
abuses of the State, and at the same time a glorification of the 
principle of power which dominates the Nazi conception of public 
law. Secondly, the Third Reich, not satisfied with regulating the 
acts of its subjects, claims authority over the whole sphere of 
thought and education. It rejects the ideal of free thought in 
a free State and assumes the right of complete censorship in 
journalism as well as in literature and art—of a censorship which 
is not only a preventive measure, but which admittedly aims at 
framing the whole mental structure of its members according to 
its own ideals. This, by the way, is but one instance of how the 
Nazis adopt the same methods, and use them for the same ends 
as their official antipodes the Russian Bolsheviks. 

The corollary of this state of mind in the field of economics is 
the negation of free competition and of the principle of Jaissez 
faire—a principle which, according to the Nazis, has under 
modern conditions proved an utter failure, and, perhaps, a memory 
of the so-called ‘ Kriegs-Socialismus’ of the Great War, which 
seemed to exercise a strange attraction for many of the best 
German minds, a bias towards planned economy (‘ Planwirtschaft’). 
In the sphere of foreign trade, where the old republic, perhaps 
partly owing to the heavy foreign payments it had to meet, had 
at least theoretically adopted a policy of economic liberalism, 
many of the Nazis seem to see their ideal in national autarky. 
On the other hand, with regard to the sphere of distribution 
the Nazi movement seems indifferent to the contest between 
Capitalism and Socialism, and includes partisans of both 
tendencies. As a party of the middle classes the movement 
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shows in general a distrust of big undertakings and deliberately 
favours the medium-sized or small producer and merchant. 

As in an individualistic society the government is necessarily 
based on compromise between many conflicting wills, such a 
society naturally tends to assume democratic features, whereas, 
according tothe Fascist example, personal leadership and authority 
form the basis of the Nazi State. To the German democracy the 
Nazis accordingly oppose their contempt of the vote and stress 
the all-importance of leadership, which is far from looking for 
guidance from the nation by the machinery of the polls, but 
expects its unreserved obedience. Dominating over all these 
tendencies, however, is the mainspring of the Nazi movement— 
its exalted nationalism and its particular biological conception. 
Whereas Italian Fascism defines the nation as a unit based both 
on Nature and history, emphasises the influence of the homogeneity 
of thought and feeling resulting from a common State, culture and 
tradition, and expressly repudiates the purely racial point of 
view,’ it is only the descent from pure Nordic Aryan stock that 
the Nazi doctrine regards as the single and exclusive criterion of 
its conception of nationality. This conception may therefore be 
termed biological, in opposition to the wider historical conception 
of Italian Fascism, a fact which accounts for many vital differences 
in the outlook and policy of the Fascist and Nazi movements. 

This narrow view of biological nationalism has found its most 
aggressive expression in anti-Semitism, though, undoubtedly, 
various other factors have contributed to making the Nazis adopt 
an attitude of such unrelenting hostility towards the Jews. The 
Jews, who since Titus have lacked a State of their own and are 
living dispersed amongst all the nations of the civilised world, 
owing to this historical reason are typical of the spirit of inter- 
nationalism in which the Nazi movement sees its worst foe. 
Instinct, the teachings of their religion and mercantile training, 
as well as the absence of a State and army of their own, have 
made them the true representatives of a pacifism which to the 
Nazis, with their militaristic ideals, is now synonymous with 
both cowardice and treason. In the same way, their somewhat 
exaggerated intellectualism naturally does not appeal to a move- 
ment which, as we have already seen, has made the fight against 
intellectualism, internationalism, and pacifism one of its main 
tasks. Nor does the leading réle which, according to a widespread 
opinion, the Jews have played in the development of modern 
capitalistic methods recommend them to those who, not without 
reason, attribute to the excesses of this system part of the 
responsibility for their present economic plight. It would also 
be unjust to deny that Germany’s financial system, which un- 

® See Mussolini, Le Fascisme, p. 22. 
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doubtedly represented the weakest point in her economic structure, 
has since the war been largely dominated by Jews, who in all 
fairness cannot always be acquitted of serious excesses in the use 
of their economic powers. If one adds to this the feeling of 
foreignness which the Jewish character not infrequently rouses 
in Gentiles, a feeling which in a nationalistic people is so easily 
turned into blind and irrational hatred, the psychological roots 
of the German attitude become intelligible. 

I have tried to explain the main characteristics of the move- 
ment which in the course of a few months has entirely changed 
the face of Germany and to connect them with certain features of 
the preceding period, wholesale antagonism to which is one of the 
slogans of the Third Reich. What still remains to be explained, 
however, is the ease and the rapidity with which a seemingly well- 
established political system of strong political parties was over- 
thrown, in spite of their numerical superiority, and without even 
an attempt at resistance. The new movement had from its very 
beginning important advantages of which the old parties could 
not boast. It had, first of all, a definite objective—the seizure of 
power—supported by a greater number of energetic and deter- 
mined leaders and enthusiastic followers than the republic could 
command. Nor would it be fair to say that it was simply the 
cravings of so many novarum rerum cupidi that gave it its driving 
force, though this aspect should certainly not be disregarded. 
What inspired the followers of Hitler with a courage and deter- 
mination of which the supporters of the old régime were obviously 
incapable was the dynamic superiority of the ideas of 1933 over 
those of 1918. From their very nature the conceptions of 
economic and political liberalism, pacifism, internationalism, and 
tolerance naturally lack the emotionally inflaming qualities of the 
antithetical conceptions. It does not seem surprising, therefore, 
that these activistic and militaristic ideas should have superseded 
the passivity of the old system. It is rather to be wondered why, 
in spite of its obvious dynamic inferiority, the more liberal, 
democratic, and international system should on the whole have 
held its own in Europe in opposition to the forces of authoritative 
nationalism. In addition to this, the promoters of the new 
régime (and above all Herr Hitler, who has very clearly impressed 
this point in his autobiography), with a psychological flair 
entirely foreign to their political opponents, understood from the 
very beginning the necessity for condensing their propaganda and 
basing it on a limited number of very simple political conceptions, 
even where this simplification was achieved at the price of a some- 
times shockingly small degree of correspondence to actual facts. 
The propaganda value of an economic theory ascribing the bulk 
of economic evils to certain clauses of the Peace Treaty, to the 
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abuses of Jewish bankers, and to the necessity of having to pay 
interest on loans is obviously infinitely superior to an exposition 
of the extremely complicated, and to the untrained mind hardly 
intelligible, conditions that any economist would feel in conscience 
bound to expatiate on if he wanted his audience to accept a plan 
of improvement. 

Turning now to conditions in Austria, it may at first sight 
seem rather surprising that circumstances in many respects 
similar to those I have described in Germany should not have 
produced analogous results in Austria. One might at first glance 
be tempted to believe that Austria in her present shape would fall 
an easy victim to any strong political movement solidly estab- 
lished in a neighbouring country. The weaknesses of the German 
post-war republican system can be ascribed even more justly to 
the torso State which emerged from the ruins of the old Habs- 
burg monarchy. Still more dangerous was the widespread lack 
of patriotism and allegiance to a new State that was generally 
considered an unfortunate remnant of a doomed empire rather 
than the creation of the deliberate will and attachment of its 
subjects. Further, in spite of the early removal of the reparation 
clauses, the hardships inflicted upon Austria by the Treaty of 
St. Germain through the severing of all economic relations with 
the Succession States were, if anything, more considerable than 
the difficulties arising from the Versailles Treaty for Germany. 
Likewise, we find considerable parallelism in other economic 
difficulties. If unemployment and the havoc wrought by in- 
flation in Austria did not go quite so far as in Germany, the 
plight of agriculture and the uprooting of the middle classes and 
the intelligentsia were in both countries equally ruinous. In 
Austria, as in Germany, the influence of the Social-Democratic 
Party on the shaping of the new régime produced the same results. 
Lastly, the véle of Austrian Jewry was analogous to, if not even 
more marked than, that of the German. The breakdown of an 
almost entirely Jewish credit structure started in Austria and 
thence spread to Germany. It is not surprising that under such 
conditions the German leaders of the Nazi movement should 
expect that similar causes would lead to similar results, or at 
least that their attempts at converting Austria to their own 
system should meet with but little resistance. What, then, are 
the causes which till now have deceived these expectations ? 

The first of these causes lies in the complete difference of the 
historical traditions of Germany and Austria, which have in- 
fluenced in a very divergent way the mentality of the people of 
both countries. The population of Germany consisted, on the 
whole, of members of one nationality only, whereas nothing was 
more characteristic of the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy than 
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that its subjects belonged to at least seven nationalities widely 
divergent from each other, not only in racial origin and language, 
but also in religion, social structure, culture, and hence in their 
whole outlook on life. Unlike German officialdom, the political 
and administrative machinery of the old monarchy had therefore 
for centuries been faced with the difficult task of reconciling the 
by no means identical views and needs of these nationalities. As 
the German part of the old monarchy—which now forms the 
Austrian republic—served as a political and administrative 
centre for this variety of nationalities, the German-speaking 
inhabitants of Austria were, through continual contact with their 
fellow-citizens of other nationalities, automatically trained to a 
better understanding of the mental habits and modes of life 
of people racially different from themselves. Though political 
competition and occasional outbursts of antagonism—e.g., on the 
question of language—were certainly not lacking, the monarchy 
on the whole can be said to have fulfilled its functions remarkably 
well, and the mere existence of a well-developed system of 
minority rights clearly shows the extent to which it had succeeded 
in finding suitable forms for the mutual political relations of its 
nationalities. It is not surprising that conditions such as these 
were propitious for the development of a spirit of mutual under- 
standing and tolerance strictly opposed to the militant national 
feeling of the Nazi movement. 

Further, the numerical relations of the nationalities which 
belonged to the old empire did not favour the domination by one 
of the others, but necessitated continual compromise on the basis 
of give and take, which prevented any successful attempt at the 
suppression of nationalities—equally perilous for the suppressed 
minority and for the suppressing majority—hindered an exalted 
conception of the réle of power in public life from taking root, and 
impressed on the people the conceptions of limited autonomy and 
the existence of national rights not derived from the mere 
discretion of the central authority. The influence of a diversity 
of nations living in one and the same State on the protection of 
liberty as well as in preventing the abuses of an absolute State are 
described in a masterly essay on ‘ Nationality ’ published by Lord 
Acton in the Home and Foreign Review in 1862. In the same 
essay, in which Austrian conditions are frequently referred to, 
Lord Acton further points to the fact that the independence of 
the Church in the State is similar in effect to the presence of 
different nations under the same soveriegn. This leads us to the 
second and no less important feature characteristic of the Austrian 
Empire—namely, its Catholic character, of which Austria is just 
now witnessing a revival of astonishing power and intensity. We 
shall see that the teachings of the Church are almost in every 
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respect directly opposed to the doctrines of the Nazi movement as 
set out above, and it is therefore not surprising that the double 
influence of the spirit of the old empire with that of the Church 
should have formed a mighty counterweight against the force of 
the Nazi movement. 

Perhaps the most salient feature of the attitude of Christianity 
in political matters is its complete indifference to racial questions 
and to nationality. To the racial narrowness of the Nazi move- 
ment the Church, which from its beginning admitted both Gentile 
and Jew into its bosom, opposes the thesis that it is the soul and 
not the blood that matters. And not only in theory but also 
in practice the Church is really international. The law of the 
Church, which was the same for all Catholics irrespective of their 
nationality, and the Res publica Christiana may rightly be termed 
the first important conceptions of a truly international character, 
as the Church, with all its organisations, its cloisters and orders, 
whose servants are recruited from all the countries of the world, 
represents the first and perhaps hitherto greatest instance of 
practical international co-operation. The natural consequence of 
this international spirit is the pacifism of the Church, which, from 
the message of peace and goodwill unto all men to the Papal 
appeals for the termination of the World War, has found such 
manifold expression, As to the Church’s humanitarian ideals, it 
is sufficient to refer to the widespread activity of its charitable 
institutions for the destitute and the sick. This was the attitude 
which caused the Vatican’s open criticism of the eugenic theories 
and legislation of the Third Reich. 

Whilst these facts are generally acknowledged, the essential 
tolerance of the Church (‘ In my Father’s house there are many 
mansions ’) is frequently obscured, first by the phase of religious 
persecutions which has long passed away, and secondly by the 
struggle which free thought had to wage for so long against the 
spirit of clerical censorship—though, in this respect, it is only 
fair to remember that on the whole civil Governments do not 
always prove more tolerant to opinions which they consider 
dangerous to their aims. It is true that the Church cannot be 
called democratic in the general acceptance of this term, which 
is so frequently loosely employed. On the other hand, it should 
be borne in mind that the highest place in the Church is filled by 
solemn election by the cardinals united in the Conclave. But if, 
in spite of this important exception, the administration of the 
Church is based on authority and obedience, its doctrine contains 
many other elements of enlightened statesmanship which have 
only much later been absorbed by the political theory and practice 
of worldly rulers. In this respect, we have first to remember that 

the Church has always maintained the essence of the theory of 
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equality: before God all men are equal—a thesis which is 
directed against the fundamentals of national, social and political 
inequality. Still more important than this is the fact that, 
according to the precept ‘ Render unto Cesar that which is 
Cesar’s and unto God that which is God’s,’ the Church has always 
recognised the existence of a divine right independent from the 
law of the State,-and has consequently insisted that there are 
limits to the temporal power beyond which no sovereign may 
trespass. This theory of a divine right, to which the sovereign is 
also subject, and which was later developed into natural law, 
together with the mere existence of an organisation that exercises 
such a wide and far-reaching influence purely on spiritual grounds 
without ever resorting to the instruments of temporal power, is 
the strongest possible refutation of the Nazi theory of a totalitarian 
State vested with every conceivable form of power by coercion. 
It is obvious that the combination of principles such as those 
which, owing to the close relation of the Christian Socialist Party 
with the Vatican, have perhaps cut deeper into Austrian political 
life than may be the case with other Christian countries, together 
with the multi-national tradition of the Habsburg monarchy, has 
created in Austria a state of mind totally different from that in 
the Reich and has not provided a soil suitable for the seed of Nazi 
doctrines. To this we must add certain peculiarities of the 
Austrian character, with regard to which I should like to make 
some brief remarks. I do not think that it is possible to explain 
the difference between the German and the Austrian mentality 
by such a simple formula as that which has lately become fashion- 
able, which compares the Gothic mind of the German to the 
baroque mind of the Austrian. However, there are undoubtedly 
differences which may be traced very deep down to the very 
roots of both characters, and these I shall try to make clear by a 
few examples. If, for instance, Austria’s firm attitude proved to 
be a surprise not only to Germany and to the outside world, but 
even to many Austrians themselves, this may be due to a certain 
passivity, or at least non-aggressiveness, in the Austrian character 
that is frequently mistaken for weakness. The Austrian, on the 
whole, does not care to stress the points of difference between his 
view and that of his fellow-men, but rather what they have in 
common. Yet when an attempt is made to force upon him a 
course of action, or even of thought, that is foreign to his inner- 
most being, he is capable of considerable resistance and of great 
personal courage. Another fact which has probably tended to 
cause Austria’s political vitality to be underestimated is that 
Austrian patriotism is not only less clamorous than that of many 
other countries, but at the same time the fruit of a more mature 
age. Nationalism, self-assertion, militaristic tendencies, and 
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political and racial intolerance are more apt to conquer the 
younger generation, whereas a patriotism such as the Austrian, 
which is not expansionistic or incensed by a desire to convert the 
outside world, but which leans on memories of a past of which 
names like Mozart, Grillparzer, Stifter, and the masters of the 
baroque are more characteristic than those of emperors and 
military leaders, appeals to an age able to appreciate the mellow 
charm of a refined culture which in many ways reminds us of 
that of the Mediterranean. The antagonism between the Ger- 
many of the Third Reich and Austria recalls to the mind that 
between Sparta, the city of war-lords and administrators, and 
Athens, which excelled in works of art and possessed the richest 
civilisation of antiquity. In this post-war period, however, in 
which the strong elbows and the push of the young undoubtedly 
confer an important advantage, the contest between the younger 
strength of the followers of Nationalism and the more experienced 
but rather hesitating ‘ Alt-Osterreicher’ might have ended dif- 
ferently had not the latter been able to recruit young forces to 
join their resistance. This necessity was soon understood by the 
Chancellor, Dr. Dollfuss, who succeeded in winning the Heimwehr 
and its leader Prince Stahremberg for a revival of what may 
adequately be called the old ideal of the Austrian Ostmark. Nor 
would it be fair to forget that, without the moral support which 
Austria has received from the.signatories of the Treaty of St. 
Germain and the sympathies which have been shown to her from 
abroad during these last months, the small country might not 
have been able to withstand the enormous pressure of a powerful 
Third Reich ten times her own size. 

To the student of history—which is sometimes apt to repeat 
itself or, to put it more correctly, to produce for similar reasons 
somewhat similar results—the political ideals of the Third Reich 
and those of Austria may seem but a new phase in the historical 
antagonism between the mentality of Northern Germany, which 
had been trained in the sterner school of the Protestant Hohen- 
zollern, and that of the South, which had for centuries lived under 
the milder sceptre of the Habsburgs and under the crosier. 
May a friendly fate prevent this antagonism—time-honoured and 
too deep-rooted to be eliminated—from degenerating from a 
contest of conflicting ideas into one of those fratricidal struggles 
which have so often already separated the people speaking the 
same German language ! 

H, Smmon. 
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WHEN seen in its full context, the recent flare-up in Bechuana- 
land, which culminated in the suspension of Tshekedi, acting 
Chief of the Bamangwato, raises, or rather exposes, some impor- 
tant issues, administrative, political, and economic. His rein- 
statement has not settled them, and it would be a pity if it were 
allowed to hide them behind the curtain of silence and forget- 
fulness which normally enwraps the Protectorate’s affairs. 
Unfortunately, it is doubtful whether, in spite of the extensive 
publicity given to the case as a news-story, the public on this side 
yet grasps what these issues are. The case has been presented 
throughout as a dispute between Tshekedi and the Government 
about the chief’s jurisdiction over European offenders in his 
tribalarea. This presentation, though superficially not inaccurate, 
nevertheless imparts to the affair an irrelevant twist and a false 
emphasis. It would be truer to say that the dispute concerned 
the Government’s jurisdiction over the municipal affairs of the 
tribe. Tshekedi, having taken the best legal advice he could 
find, was disposed to hold that the Government had no power to 
reorganise the system of tribal rule over the tribe’s head. The 
Government has lately felt it necessary to maintain the opposite 
view. Tshekedi’s trial of McIntosh was not immediately con- 
nected with this main issue, but it was seized upon by the Govern- 
ment as a convenient pretext for settling it. That the chosen 
opportunity happened, apparently, to involve a question of 
‘white prestige ’ was a mere accident. 

Tshekedi’s position, and indeed the Government’s, can only 
be understood by reference to the recent history of the Bamang- 
wato tribe. I shall therefore outline briefly the most important 
events since Tshekedi’s father, the great Khama, of honoured 
memory, ruled at Serowe. During the latter part of his reign 
Khama placed great reliance on the counsel and support.of a man 
called Ratshosa, who had married one of his daughters and became 
his closest adviser. Ratshosa died in 1917. Khama, who was 
then eighty-seven, appointed Ratshosa’s three sons to the key- 
posts in the tribal structure—one as a kind of chief secretary, 
another as a kind of director of education, and the third as clerk 
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and interpreter to the resident magistrate. Between them they 
inherited all the influence that had been their father’s. In 1923 
Khama died, and was succeeded by his son Sekgoma, already in 
his fifty-eighth year and a sick man. During his short reign, 
which ended with his death in 1925, the Ratshosa brothers, one 
of whom had married Sekgoma’s daughter, continued to hold the 
reins of tribal government. With Sekgoma’s death arose a diffi- 
culty about the succession to the chieftainship, since his own son 
was only four years old. The Ratshosas wished to introduce a 
bold innovation and to place the tribe under a council of twelve, 
of whom they themselves would be three. This scheme found 
some support among the better-educated and more progressive 
members of the tribe, who seem to have been conscious of the 
tribal system’s need of modernisation. But it alarmed the con- 
servative elements and annoyed the numerous enemies of the too 
powerful Ratshosas. A demand was set up that a chief should 
occupy the tribal chair, in accordance with ancient custom. The 
appeal to tradition carried the day, and Khama’s youngest son, 
Tshekedi, himself only twenty-one, was recalled from his studies 
in the Cape Province and installed in January 1926 as regent 
during the minority of Sekgoma’s infant heir. 

In the atmosphere of faction and intrigue prevailing at Serowe, 
' Tshekedi found it hard to know whom to trust. He soon saw 
that he must rule as well as reign. The reactionary section, whose 
nominee he was and at whose summons he had come to the 
chieftainship, wanted a strong chief—he himself had an instinctive 
predilection for the autocratic methods of Khama; and the 
Government, which took little interest in the details of tribal 
affairs, was glad to give him a free hand. The only serious opposi- 
tion, therefore, was likely to come from the Ratshosas and their 
supporters. He accordingly set himself to break the Ratshosa 
influence. He dissolved the council of twelve, who claimed to be 
his constitutional advisers, removed the Ratshosa brothers from 
their positions of authority, and surrounded himself with a clique 
of new men on whom he hoped he might rely. On Easter Monday, 
1926, three months after his accession, upon some momentary 
provocation he summoned the Ratshosas to his kgotla, and, with- 
out trial, ordered them to be flogged there and then. On one 
brother the flogging was carried out ; the other two succeeded in 
bolting, only to return a little later with a rifle. A shot was fired 
and Tshekedi was wounded. The two brothers were tried in the 
white man’s court and sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment 
for attempted murder—later commuted to four years. The 
third brother, the victim of the flogging, was banished from 
the tribal reserve. The homes of all three were burnt, and 
their property confiscated. The two assailants, since their 
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release from prison, have not been allowed inside Tshekedi’s 
country. 

Having thus disposed of the Ratshosas, Tshekedi has been 
careful to give no place in tribal affairs to the educated minority. 
For the last seven and a half years he has managed the tribe 
firmly, but on deliberately reactionary lines. He has seen no 
other way of maintaining tribal cohesion in the face of political 
dissension and of the social disintegration arising from migration 
to the labour markets of the Union and Rhodesia. But of late 
his main anxieties have come, not from within the tribe, but 
from outside it. Forty-two years ago Khama, finding himself 
between the devil and the deep sea, granted some shadowy 
concession to the British South Africa Company to exploit 
everything of any value throughout his territory, For more than 
thirty years the Company had its hands full elsewhere, and the 
question of its rights in Bechuanaland slumbered. But with the 
termination of its political responsibilities in Rhodesia in 1923, 
the Company began to press the Government to open up the 
Protectorate for prospecting. For some while the Government 
resisted, on the grounds of unwillingness to interfere with native 
rights. About 1930 the inevitable weakening set in. It did not 
escape Tshekedi, who hurried to London to take legal advice and 
to seek the support of Lord Passfield, then Secretary of State. 
On his return he took the bold step of declaring the Company’s 
concession cancelled. The stage seemed set for another instance 
of that prolonged litigation on native land rights with which the 
history of British Africa abounds. But the Company thought of 
a better way. It renewed its pressure on the Government, and 
the Government, with all the zeal of the convert, bullied Tshekedi 
so vigorously for a year that he finally ‘ consented ’ to sign a new 
concession, much more definite than the old. Early in 1932 a 
mining law was promulgated, and the Company’s prospectors 
got down to the work on which they are still busily engaged. 

While all this was going on the Government was showing 
other signs of dissatisfaction with the working of the tribal 
system. During 1931, after much cogitation, it drafted an organic 
law ‘ to define and regulate the powers and jurisdiction of chiefs.’ 
The draft is a sufficiently comprehensive measure. Its main 
object is to set up native administrative authorities and native 
judicial tribunals, which, having a defined composition and 
function and a defined relation to the British administration, are 
to take the place of the old vague one-man authority of the chiefs. 
The draft can hardly be said to contemplate the establishment of 
native treasuries, those pivotal features of an ordered system of 
indirect rule ; but it does propose to carry to a tribal fund certain 
revenues now personal to the chief. It thus involves a radical 
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change in the status of Bechuana chiefs. It not only greatly 
dilutes their practical authority, and removes a number of 
cherished privileges, but it apparently leaves them with the mere 
powers expressly conveyed to them, whereas at present there 
seems to be some ground for Tshekedi’s view that they enjoy all 
powers except those expressly withheld from them. The draft 
was prepared without consultation with the chiefs or any other 
natives. But the chiefs have recently been consulted on it, and 
have displayed a readily intelligible alarm. They have even—a 
rare thing in Bechuana history—shown themselves prepared to 
set aside mutual jealousy or indifference, and to organise and 
co-operate in order to oppose the draft before it becomes law. 
In the official view Tshekedi has been the instigator of this 
unusual and unwelcome movement. 

It was upon this general situation that the McIntosh case 
suddenly broke in—the Government regarding Tshekedi as a 
difficult customer in need of a sharp lesson,..and the leading 
champion of the traditional rights of chiefs as against the change 
of status proposed in the draft Proclamation ; Tshekedi, on his 
side, smarting over his humiliation in the matter of the Chartered 
Company’s concession and full of misgiving about the impending 
law, uneasily conscious, too, both of having been appointed as the 
champion of the constitutional status guo and also of being regent, 
as distinct from hereditary chief, and therefore of resting under a 
special obligation to give back intact during his own lifetime a 
tribal structure entrusted to his hands only for a definite number 
of years. 

The McIntosh case is still fresh in the public memory and the 
public nostrils. But it may be well to recall the essential facts, 
which are these. McIntosh, a white man, had for some years 
been making a nuisance of himself to women of the tribe. 
Tshekedi made a number of complaints to the Government about 
him, and in 1932 the Government ordered an inquiry into the 
man’s conduct, with a view to deporting him from Tshekedi’s 
country. The Government’s agents thereupon foisted all initia- 
tive in the matter on to Tshekedi by asking him to collect 
evidence against McIntosh. The inadequate official explanation 
of this step is that such evidence-collection would have been 
‘ difficult’ for the Protectorate police. One may perhaps ask 
whether the police are only there to do work which they consider 
easy. In March 1933 a European living near Tshekedi’s head- 
quarters also complained to the Government of MclIntosh’s 
behaviour. This European was not asked to prepare a case 
against McIntosh; instead, the resident magistrate sent for 
McIntosh and ‘ severely reprimanded and warned him in the 
presence of witnesses.’ The reprimand was the only attempt by 
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the Government’s agents to deal with the McIntosh nuisance 
between the unspecified date in 1932 when the above-mentioned 
inquiry was ordered (but not carried out) and September 6, 
1933, When Tshekedi tried McIntosh in his own court. The trial 
was quickly followed by the dispatch of an armed force from the 
Cape to Serowe. A court of inquiry was held, at which Tshekedi 
was not allowed to be defended by counsel or to call witnesses. 
On the court’s findings Tshekedi was suspended from the chief- 
tainship and removed from his tribal territory. By the time the 
case came up for review by the Secretary of State for the 
Dominions some weeks later, Tshekedi had put in a letter of 
apology in which he undertook not to claim ‘to be immune 
from the laws of the Protectorate as now in force or as may be 
hereafter in force.’ On these conditions the order for his re- 
instatement was given. 

The operation has probably succeeded in breaking the 
opposition to the draft Proclamation. Tshekedi is back in 
the chief’s chair; but he is tamed. There is therefore not 
likely to be any serious trouble with the chiefs of other 
tribes in the Protectorate. The important part of his 
climb-down is: ‘I will not claim to be immune from the laws 
of the Protectorate as now in force or as may be hereafter in 
force.’ This means that his view of the draft Proclamation as 
ultra vires, or at least as inconsistent with the undertakings given 
to Khama when the Protectorate was established, is surrendered. 
He can now only make polite representations against it as an 
interested party ; he is debarred from challenging it on grounds 
of his ‘ treaty rights.’ The Government is thus relieved of the 
possible embarrassment of a charge of having departed from its 
treaty engagements. 

The relief, however, has been brought at a high cost to Britain’s 
reputation for sagacity and fair dealing among all sections of 
public opinion in southern Africa. It has to be admitted that it 
was an unfortunate choice to decide an essentially justiciable 
difference by means of howitzers and marines; for it suggests, 
perhaps erroneously, but quite inevitably, that display of material 
strength was employed to mask legal weakness. Violent and 
high-handed action of doubtful legality designed to safeguard 
‘prestige’ has ended, as usual, in weakening it. The whole 
incident has had a remarkably bad Press in South Africa. In 
the case of Dutch papers like Die Burger this can be accounted 
for by the fact that the extremist Afrikaner’s enjoyment at seeing 
Great Britain in a hole is even greater than his enjoyment at 
seeing a native bullied. But the acid comment of the Johannes- 
burg Siar and the solemn misgiving of the Cape Times—both 
strongly Imperialist papers—are full of significance. So, too, are 
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the thoughtful and temperate protests which have appeared in 
some native publications. The effect on tribal opinion can be 
readily imagined, and it will only be very partially dispelled by 
Tshekedi’s restoration. The three territories of Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland, and Swaziland are the only corners of southern 
Africa in which Britain has even professed to make a stand for 
native rights since 1910. The impression has now spread abroad 
that she has shown herself incapable even in the places where such 
a stand was made. One consequence will be to strengthen the 
demand for the transfer of these territories to the Union, which 
is only interested in them for two reasons—(a) to collar the best 
land in them for its own whites, and (b) to dump its own ‘ sur- 
plus ’ blacks on the worst. The Union Government may or may 
not press for transfer immediately. The fact that the British 
Treasury is at present paying a grant-in-aid to Bechuanaland 
may make for delay ; the Union will not be anxious to take over 
that liability, and will perhaps prefer to wait until the territory 
is self-supporting again. In any case, white South Africans will 
be less tolerant than ever of perfectly justified British criticism of 
their own native system, for they now have a perfectly justified 
tu quoque. In old days the Afrikaner-in-the-street, in spite of his 
ignorance in native affairs, which was usually abysmal, and in 
spite of his natural faith in the brutalitarianism of his own tradi- 
tion, had a sneaking feeling that there might be something to be 
said for the British view. He snapped his fingers at it, but defi- 
antly, with conscious bravado. Henceforward there is a danger 
that he will be inclined to regard British criticism as a case of the 
mote and the beam, or (more appositely) of the pot calling the 
kettle black. 

All this may seem to be taking rather tragically what is at the 
worst a very minor incident. But there are two justifications for 
disquiet. One is the great importance, having regard to the almost 
hopeless position of native affairs in the Union, of maintaining a 
high standard of native administration in those areas of South 
Africa which still come under direct British control. The second 
is that the Tshekedi case is not simply a sudden unforeseeable 
misfortune such as might happen even in the best regulated 
administrations. It, or at least the general dispute between 
Tshekedi and the authorities out of which it arose, is the logical 
outcome of the Government’s failure to adapt the tribal system 
to the industrial revolution which has been in process throughout 
southern Africa during the last thirty years. The first point is 
obvious enough. But the second needs to be amplified, since it 
bears on the future of the system of indirect rule in the whole of 
British Africa. British methods in Bechuanaland have certainly 
departed in a number of essential particulars from the technique 
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of indirect rule as understood in, say, Nigeria and Tanganyika. 
But, in so far as they have always made use of the tribal authority 
as the main organ of government, they must be accounted a 
form of indirect rule, even if only as its reductio ad absurdum. 

Several independent surveys of affairs in Bechuanaland have 
been published in the last year or so, and they all point unmis- 
takably to the fact that British policy has seriously miscalculated, 
both as to ends and as to means. The end has been to preserve 
the system of tribal government intact in the same form which 
distinguished it in the days of Khama’s prime. Any kind of 
internal reform or adaptation of that system has accordingly 
been eschewed. The desired result could only have been secured 
by so negative an attitude if the tribal system had stood isolated. 
from the influences of the outer world. In point of fact, these 
influences have been pervasive and powerful. The work of 
missionaries has given rise to a class of educated tribesmen who, 
having absorbed something of Western ideas of progress, yet 
find such ideas at a discount in tribal life. Men of this type 
naturally become aggrieved when they realise that the tribe has 
no use for the new aptitudes they have laboriously acquired ; 
and their possession of the grievance tends to make them suspect 
to the tribal rulers as being malcontents and would-be innovators. 
Tshekedi is deeply involved in this contradiction, for throughout 
his regency he has shown himself equally anxious to encourage 
education and to deny influence in public affairs to the educated 
class. The Government has displayed better logic but worse 
heart in doing very little for native education ; the present annual 
contribution from general revenue under this head is exactly 
£100, or about 3d. per pupil. 

But much more numerous and important than the educated 
class is the wage-earning class. The wage-earning class has 
arisen because, while the tribesman’s felt need for cash has 
increased both for purposes of tax payment and in order to satisfy 
the inevitable desire for a more Europeanised standard of living, 
economic development in the Protectorate has not proceeded at a 
pace capable of supplying that need. Consequently the great 
bulk of the tribesmen of working age are nowadays in intermittent 
employment in primary or secondary industry in the Union. 
Such employment means complete exile from family life for 
anything from six months to two years on end. Experience all 
over Africa is conclusive that industrialisation of the tribesmen 
necessarily involves detribalisation. Yet in Bechuanaland (and 
incidentally in the other High Commission territories also) the 
Government has been at pains to encourage industrialisation. In 
doing so it has undone all its concurrent efforts to preserve the 
tribal system from change. That, in a word, has been the history 
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of all three British territories in South Africa for the last genera- 
tion—the chiefs encouraging education, the Government encourag- 
ing the mass migration of raw tribesmen to the seamiest side of 
urban life in the Union, and both chiefs and Government fondly 
supposing that the structure of tribal society would remain 
unaffected by either process. The lesson of this history, which 
applies in its degree to every part of British Africa to-day, 
appears to be that, if any system of rule based on the traditional 
tribal organisation is to succeed, tribal organisation must be 
protected, not only from territorial and political encroachment, 
but also from the impact of the European wage system. That the 
responsible authorities seem unwilling to give this thesis even an 
open-minded hearing is a bad omen for the future of the tribes. 
It therefore seems fair to say that the aim of British policy in 
Bechuanaland has been an impossible one, in view of the general 
economic and social conditions in which the experiment was 
being made. Nor has the means been better judged. In seeking 
to uphold the tribal system, the Government has banked con- 
sistently on buttressing up the authority of the chiefs, even 
against honest criticism and constitutional opposition from within 
the tribes. Few tribesmen in the Protectorate nowadays have the 
courage to oppose a chief’s policy or acts ; if they do they are at 
once regarded officially as sedition-mongers, and are likely to find 
themselves flogged, fined or ‘ interned ’ by the chief, or banished 
from the tribal area by the Government. The wheel has at last 
come full circle, as the Tshekedi case enables us to see. The 
Government, having for years backed the chiefs against the 
tribes, is now driven into conflict with the chiefs in order to protect 
the tribes from them. That is the meaning of the changes in the 
status of chiefs which the forthcoming Proclamation contemplates. 
And that is the reason for the chiefs’ alarm at the Proclamation. 
Such is the political deadlock at which affairs in Bechuanaland 
have arrived. The Government evidently hopes by the taming of 
Tshekedi and by the issue of new legislation to put an end to it 
and open the way for some advance. In the absence of any 
knowledge as to the final shape which the draft Proclamation is 
likely to assume, that hope cannot usefully be discussed. The 
preparation of the draft is an official acknowledgment of the 
need for reform ; and that is much. Meanwhile the point to be 
emphasised is that the political deadlock is matched by an 
economic deadlock even more threatening to the well-being of the 
tribes. The calamitous condition of the Protectorate economically 
is well brought out by Sir Alan Pim’s recent Report (Cmd. 
4368). The Report shows that much of the territory is sunk deep 
in bankruptcy, stagnation and decay, and that the bulk of the 
population is disease-ridden, poverty-stricken, and in many areas 
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half-starved. Among the able-bodied men one-third of the 
taxpayers are expected to be in default this year because they 
cannot scrape 28s. together. Among the children (a) from 25 to 
60 per cent. get no food until the afternoon, and then only mealie- 
meal or kafir-corn porridge ; (b) very few get any milk for nine 
months of the year ; (c) a test in certain typical schools shows that 
the average weight was 17 per cent. below the standard of Euro- 
pean children. The fact is that the two means by which the Pro- 
tectorate has been accustomed to earn its living have both largely 
failed—at least, for the time being. These were the live-stock 
industry and wage-earning in the labour market of the Union. 
Since the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Southern Rho- 
desia in 1931 and its subsequent spread southwards all export 
trade in live-stock products from Bechuanaland has stopped, 
The Union labour market, too, is now so glutted owing to the 
widespread distress among South African natives generally that 
paid labour is very difficult to secure. 

What, then, of the future ? Is not the time opportune for an 
effort to bring the Bechuana tribal system back to its natural 
state—the state of being self-supporting on a basis of subsistence 
farming ? For this there would be three main requirements : 
the first, to carry out the programme of development of water 
supplies recommended in Sir Alan Pim’s Report ; the second, to 
make it optional for the tribesmen to pay their taxes in kind 
instead of cash ; and the third, to put an end to organised labour- 
recruiting in the Protectorate for the industries of the Union. 
The first would make it gradually possible to raise and main- 
tain the herds on which the whole community might live; the 
second and third would remove most of the pressure which leads 
to such disastrously extensive labour migration. Only by some 
such means, it would seem, can the tribal system be saved, and 
only on the foundation of a self-sufficient tribal peasantry can the 
reform of tribal rule be built up to enshrine an organic and dis- 
tinctive African way of life. The alternative is to see the Bechuana 
people sink to the level of a floating proletariat wholly dependent 
on Union industry which would only spasmodically be able to 
absorb their proffered labour. True, if taxes were paid in kind, 
it would fall to the Government to make arrangements for 
marketing the stock collected. The marketing problem is diffi- 
cult, and I do not minimise its difficulty. But the Protectorate’s 
exports of animal products in normal times are over £200,000 a 
year, and the Government’s normal revenue is under £150,000 ; 
so the problem should not be insuperable. The law already pro- 
vides for taxation in kind in certain cases. 

There remains the administrative problem. Here the primary 
need to modify the present irresponsible autocracy of the chiefs 
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by the internal reform of tribal institutions is plain, and indeed 
admitted by the Government. Such reform is, as we saw, the aim 
of the forthcoming Proclamation, and although it may be thought 
deplorable that the way was cleared for its enactment by the 
rough handling of Tshekedi, it is still possible to hope that the 
Proclamation, when it becomes law, will afford genuine oppor- 
tunity for new and more promising administrative departures, 
A ground for misgiving is that the draft, so far as is at present 
known, does not provide for the key institution of the tribal 
treasury in any effective form. However this may be, there is a 
further clear need to strengthen the administrative staff by the 
inclusion of district officers familiar with the technique of real 
indirect rule as it has been developed in Nigeria and Tanganyika. 
That, in practice, means approximating the methods of selection, 
qualifications, pay, and prospects of the Protectorate staff to 
those of the main Colonial Service in tropical Africa and else- 
where. Many of Bechuanaland’s troubles are traceable to the 
false economy of local appointments of inadequate capacity 
made because they were cheap. Lastly, there is an anomaly 
whose removal calls for consideration—the dual position of the 
High Commissioner. The High Commissioner is governor and 
lawgiver of Bechuanaland (as also of the Basuto and Swazi ter- 
ritories) ; but he is at the same time British ‘ ambassador ’ to the 
Union of South Africa. Such a combination of duties cannot but 
make it difficult for him to consider the problems of the Pro- 
tectorates strictly on their own merits. In 1929 it was thought 
desirable to terminate the arrangement of twenty years’ standing 
by which the Governor-General of the Union held the post of 
High Commissioner as well. The considerations which prompted 
that decision seem to weigh equally strongly in favour of sepa- 
rating the two posts of High Commissioner and British Repre- 
sentative in the Union. If this were done, it would be an easy 
step to the removal of the further anomaly by which the three 
High Commission territories of Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and 
Swaziland at present fall within the sphere of the Dominions 
Office, and not that of their natural guardian, the Colonial Office. 


LEONARD BARNES. 





FINANCING INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


THE establishment in 1917 of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research was perhaps the most enlightened achieve- 
ment of the Coalition Government in the realm of preparation for 
post-war reconstruction. It displayed vision and a wide range of 
constructive imagination. With this project the names of two 
statesmen are inseparably connected, the late Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, who was then Lord President of the Council, and his 
successor in that office, the late Lord Balfour. The avowed object 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research was 
stated at the outset as follows : 


To establish a permanent organisation for the promotion‘ of industrial 
and scientific research which would operate over the Kingdom as a whole, 
and utilise the most effective means to the end in view irrespective of their 
locality. 


The annual reports published by the Department show that a 
large amount of valuable and promising work has been accom- 
plished ; but, valuable as the results of that work have been, it 
has at present only touched the fringe of its possibilities. Its 
main function is, after due investigation, to make grants under 
three heads: (1) To establish research organisations of its own ; 
(2) To sponsor the formation of industrial research associations 
with the object of fostering co-operation in research by firms in 
any industry, or by firms in a group of related industries ; and 
(3) To subsidise individuals for scientific research ‘ of no imme- 
diate practical value,’ because it is on new ideas that the continued 
progress of applied science depends. There were those who 
hoped that the Department would make function (2) its chief 
work, but it has devoted its main energies to the National 
Physical Laboratory, the Geological Survey and Museum, the 
Chemical Research Laboratory, and to founding most excellent 
research organisations of its own, such as those for Building, 
Food, Forest Products, Radio, etc. 

In this article I am only concerned with the Industrial 
Research Associations, of which there were twenty-four in 
existence in the spring of this year (C. 4254). These Associa- 
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tions maintain laboratories, and carry out research on problems 
of immediate interest to the industries they represent. They also 
carry out a certain amount of more fundamental work with a 
view to the future development of those industries. A summary 
of their work is published every year in the Annual Report of 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. The 
great value of the work these Associations have done, and its 
contribution to our national welfare, is recognised—but not so 
widely recognised as it could be if the Associations maintained 
jointly an efficient publicity service in order to demonstrate 
continuously to the public the value given for the grants made. 
The formation of these Associations was sponsored by the 
Department, and was facilitated by a grant-in-aid—a ‘ block 
grant '"—of one million pounds voted by Parliament in 1917. 
Of the twenty-four Research Associations in existence this 
spring sixteen were formed from eleven to fourteen years ago, 
and the remainder subsequently. Up to the present they have 
been financed in part from the Million Fund and in part by 
industry, largely on a pound per pound basis. A table is given 
on the next page of these Associations, the figures in brackets 
denoting the year of inception, and the grants referred to being 
the grants from the Department. 

In 1932, out of a total expenditure by the Department of 
£534,700, the Research Associations received grants amounting 
to £82,307. Between 1921 and 1932 the grants to the Research 
Associations have fluctuated violently in amount, high-water 
mark being reached in 1924 when they received grants totalling 
£103,187, and low-water being touched in 1929 when the grants 
made only amounted to £53,811. 

Now, in 1933, the Million Fund is exhausted, and, by an 
unfortunate coincidenee, industrial conditions are exceedingly 
bad. The industrial firms who are convinced supporters of 
Research Associations are unable after ten years of very difficult 
trading conditions to double their subscriptions to make good a 
complete cessation of Government grants. The Government’s 
avowed policy at the moment is rigid economy in public expendi- 
ture. The objective of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research has not yet been attained. The network of Industrial 
Research Associations throughout industry and throughout the 
Kingdom is far from complete. With its present income and 
commitments the Department obviously cannot take over the 
support of the Research Associations. At the end of the last 
financial year it could only afford to make special grants in urgent 
cases. Matters are a trifle more satisfactory in the current 
financial year as the Vote of the Department has been increased 
by £70,000 in order to help it to facilitate the work of the Research 
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LIST OF EXISTING RESEARCH ASSOCIATIONS, 31st JULY, 1932 


British Scientific Instrument Research Association (1918) 
Wool Industries Research Association (1918) ; 
British Boot, Shoe and Allied Trades Research Associa- 


tion (1919) . 
British Cotton Industry Research Association (1919) 
British Iron Manufacturers’ Research Association (1919) . 
Linen Industry Research Association (1919) 
mabey Association of British Rubber Manufacturers 

1920 

British Association for Research for Cocoa, Chocolate, 

Sugar, Confectionery and Jam Trades(1919)_ _—«. 
British Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association (1920). 
British Refractories Research Association (1920) . 
Scottish Shale Oil Scientific and Industrial Research 

Association (1920) " 
British Launderers’ Research Association (1920) . . 27,815 
British Leather Manufacturers’ Research Association 

(1920) 27,544 
British Cutlery ‘Research Association (1921). 10,829 
British Electrical and Allied Industries Research Asso- 

ciation (1920) 94,501 
British Silk Research Association (1921) + é 3 15,228 
British Cast Iron Research Association (1921) " ‘ 39,207 
Research Association of British Flour Millers (1923) 22,582 
British Colliery Owners’ Research Association (1924) . —- 
British Food Manufacturers’ Research Association (1925) 7,291 
Research Association of British Paint, Colour and Var- 

nish Manufacturers (1926) . 23,843 
National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers 

(1929). (Industrial Research Council) . 3 18,166 
Printing Industry Research Association (1930) . _ 
Institution of Automobile Engineers (Research and 

Standardisation Committee) (1931) . ° ° ° 2,500 


Associations. This sum, of course, is most welcome, but it does 
not really afford security for the future. The welfare of our 
industries depends on a scientifically trained personnel, and the 
disbandment of Research Associations now would mean giving 
that up, and reverting to the old apprenticeship and technical 
school level. To ensure that planning ahead in industry which is 
so essential for national well-being it is necessary that the finances 
of these Research Associations should be placed on a stable basis— 
secure from gusts of national generosity and national parsimony. 
Then, and then only, will industrial research be able to proceed 
on an even keel by laying down a settled programme for more 
than a year ahead. 

The existing difficulties of the Research Association of British 


Rubber Manufacturers form an excellent example of the evils 
Vor. CXIV—No. 681 u* 
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of the present system—or lack of system—in financing Industrial 
Research Associations. The Research Association of British 
Rubber Manufacturers was established in 1920, and has been 
maintained by voluntary contributions from individual manu- 
facturers and by grants from the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research on the principle already explained. During 
the thirteen years of its existence the Association has spent 
£100,000, of which £60,000 has been contributed by the industry 
itself, and {40,000 has been granted by the Department. Its 
annual expenditure approximates to £7500 or £8000. Much 
research work of a most valuable character has been carried out 
by the Association, benefiting the industry as a whole ; but the 
voluntary support afforded by the manufacturers has not been 
so comprehensive as could be desired. Foreign firms manu- 
facturing in this country, for example, with the sole object of 
avoiding tariff restrictions have no interest in maintaining a 
co-operative effort to make the rubber industry in this country 
as a whole more efficient—rather the reverse. The consequence 
has been that the largest voluntary contributors, after a time, 
demurred to shouldering a financial burden which they considered, 
not unreasonably, should be spread over the whole industry. 

With a view to securing stabilisation of its finances on equit- 
able principles the Research Association formulated a scheme 
which was embodied in the Rubber Industry Bill, having for its 
object the financing of the Association from the proceeds of a 
compulsory levy on all raw rubber imported into Great Britain 
and retained for manufacturing purposes, thus spreading the 
burden uniformly over the units of the whole industry in pro- 
portion to their rubber consumption. In its final form the Bill 
proposed a levy of one forty-fifth of a 1d. per pound. This levy, 
it was estimated, would secure an annual income to the 
Association of about £15,000, making it entirely self-supporting, 
and independent of any State grant, thus relieving the taxpayer 
to the extent of the existing grant. 

This scheme was formulated in 1926, and the Bill was first 
introduced in 1927, and has been re-introduced almost every 
Session since, with the backing of a preponderance of those 
engaged in the industry and of members of all parties. Like 
most Private Members’ Bills, however, it has been the shuttle- 
cock of the exigencies of Parliamentary time. On more than one 
occasion it has secured second reading by substantial majorities, 
only to be included eventually in ‘ the massacre of the innocents.’ 
In the 1932-33 Session the Bill’s position appeared to be just as 
unpromising as ever. In April, however, the President of the 
Board of Trade announced that the Bill was to be withdrawn in 
the House of Commons and introduced in the House of Lords as 
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a Government measure. It was introduced in the Upper House 
by Lord Irwin, and passed through all its stages in that assembly 
before Whitsuntide. The hopes of the Association were then justi- 
fiably high. Financial stringency, coupled with uncertainty as to 
the future, had forced them to disband their technical staff and to 
place their laboratories on a care and maintenance basis. The 
disbanded staff were therefore hopeful of taking up their appoint- 
ments once more. Then, in July, came a bolt from the blue. 
The Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade announced, 
in reply to a question in the House of Commons, that the Govern- 
ment had decided to proceed no further with the Bill, because it 
no longer had the support of certain units in the industry who 
had previously supported it. 

Inquiries have elicited the fact that the determining factor 
behind this announcement was the complete volte face of the 
largest unit in the industry, which, at the eleventh hour, 
declared that it was opposed to the principle of a compulsory 
levy. Now, this unit had been the largest individual contributor 
to the funds of the Association. It had supported the policy of 
a compulsory levy from its inception in 1926. It had supported 
the Rubber Industry Bill throughout its chequered career ; and 
it is most significant that its support was only changed to opposi- 
tion when there seemed every chance of the measure reaching 
the safe haven of the Statute Book. The reasons dictating this 
dramatic change of attitude are puzzling in the extreme. At a 
conference of trade associations held at the Board of Trade on 
June 29th last under the chairmanship of the Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Board of Trade, the situation created by the 
volte face of the largest unit was fully discussed. The principal 
representative of that unit admitted that its recent change of 
opinion in regard to the Bill was ‘belated.’ But the most 
illuminating and suggestive point he made was that under the 
provisions of the Bill one particular section of the industry would 
contribute the greater portion of the cost of research ; and in so 
doing it would be in the position of undoubtedly benefiting the 
smaller manufacturers without any certain compensating advan- 
tages to itself. 

Had this point not been made by the unit concerned itself 
one would have hesitated to suggest so cynical and selfish a motive 
—whatever one might have suspected. The unit is in the 
fortunate position of being able to maintain its own research 
laboratories. Up to a recent date, however, it had for many 
years also contributed substantially to the funds of the Research 
Association in order to enable co-operative research to be carried 
on for the benefit of the industry as a whole. This co-operative 
research has admittedly helped to make the smaller manufac- 
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turers increasingly efficient ; and it looks as if the larger unit 
has, for the moment at any rate, taken a parochial view of 
the situation, simply regarding the smaller units as competitors 
instead of as collaborators in making the British industry as a 
whole sufficiently efficient to maintain itself against foreign 
competition. It is conceivable—although it was not stated— 
that the unit in question may regard the necessity for research 
work generally as less pressing now that our tariffs give the 
industry security in the home market. Such a view, however, 
neglects the foreign market ; does not provide for the possibilities 
of foreign research making discoveries which would enable our 
foreign competitors to reduce their cost of production to such a 
level as to enable them once again to compete effectively in our 
markets in spite of the tariff ; and assumes that the gift of pro- 
tection to the industry by the community does not, and ought 
not to, involve an obligation—specific or implied—to maintain 
the industry at the highest level of efficiency. 

The case of the Rubber Research Association has been quoted 
here to illustrate the difficulties under which Industrial Research 
Associations labour under the present haphazard method of 
financing them. It is a striking example of the danger to which 
industrial research as a whole is exposed, and prompts the 
important question—How should the Industrial Research Asso- 
ciations be financed in the future? The efficiency of the Rubber 
Research Association has proved to be the very factor which has 
contributed to its present unhappy condition. That must not 
be allowed to happen to other Research Associations. But 
without stabilised finance there is a distinct danger that other 
Research Associations will find themselves similarly placed, for 
the Rubber Industry has no monopoly of selfishness or parochial 
vision in its wealthier units. 

The present lack of stabilisation in financing the Industrial 
Research Associations is a menace to achieving that efficiency 
which is essential to our industrial and national well-being. 
Planning ahead in industry is essential to industrial progress. 
That fact is recognised by Fascist Italy, Soviet Russia, Demo- 
cratic America and Nazi Germany, and it must be recognised 
also by Great Britain unless we are to degenerate into a second- 
rate industrial Power. Hitherto our jockeyship in ‘ planning 
ahead’ has been characterised by the jibbing hand. With a 
tremendous flourish of trumpets the post-war Coalition Govern- 
ment placed a Corn Production Act on the Statute Book, only to 
repeal it the following year. Later a scheme of afforestation was 
produced, under which the Forestry Commission were to plant 
353,000 acres of forest during the decade 1930-40. No sooner 
had this scheme recovered from its birth-pangs and made a start 
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towards accomplishment than a halt was called in 1931. The 
programme was curtailed so drastically that an absolute loss— 
waste—of £50,000 resulted, representing an investment in young 
trees which could not be planted out or sold. Such happenings 
sap one’s faith in the system of financing any undertaking by 
the method of annual Parliamentary Grants. True economy 
and efficiency—and neither is attainable without the other— 
require a settled programme subject to long-range review, together 
with a stabilised system of finance, based on levies, block grants 
or similar expedients for a term of years, so as to place the 
Industrial Research Associations in the position of individuals 
or institutions existing on fixed endowments—the programmes 
and endowments being reviewed by Parliament periodically at 
intervals of not less than five years or more than ten years. 
The programmes should be capable of elasticity within the con- 
fines of the endowment allocated, should be approved in scope 
by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, and the 
funds allocated by Parliament should be administered by the 
Department. 

Industrial Research, under sane control, should become a 
glorious adventure, reminiscent of the undertakings of those 
ancient merchant venturers whose courage and enterprise laid 
the foundations of England’s greatness. Experimental research 
sometimes leads nowhere. It has its failures. That is no reason 
for abandoning it ; for, on the other hand, it has likewise its 
successes, and on its successes new industries have been founded 
which give employment to thousands, and which contribute 
millions to the revenue. Without experimental research these 
things cannot happen: so the judicious expenditure of public 
money on experimental research is not only justified, but is in 
the highest degree desirable. It is an investment of capital 
bound, in the long run, to produce a rich return. 

The Million Fund being exhausted, how is industrial research 
to be financed in the future? Much has happened since that 
block grant of {1,000,000 was voted by Parliament in 1917. In 
1917 we had not won the War. In 1933 we are beginning to be 
aware that we did not win the Peace. In 1917 we were a Free 
Trade community; now our industries are protected: our 
consuming public have surrendered their right to purchase in 
the cheapest market. The transaction was incomplete, because, 
except perhaps in the case of iron and steel, it was unaccompanied 
by any proviso that the industrialists should conduct their 
businesses in the most efficient and economical manner. Whilst 
we have adopted protection as our trade policy, our tariff system 
is still in the period of beginnings, and therefore in a sufficiently 
fluid state to allow of re-adjustment. The Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer in his Budget statement last April estimated for a 
tariff revenue of {24,500,000 in the current financial year. Why 
should not a percentage of that revenue be ear-marked for the 
endowment of industrial research ? Or, better still, why not 
allocate {2,000,000 per annum of that revenue for ten years 
towards creating a capital sum of 20 millions, the capital to be 
invested to produce a steady and regular income for industrial 
research ? 

Such a scheme is probably preferable to a compulsory levy 
on industry. At the end of ten years industrial research would 
be endowed for all time ; and from the very outset there would be 
the advantages of stabilisation. Technical staffs would be able 
to cut their coats according to their cloth. They could 
plan over a series of years ahead, instead of each year being a 
water-tight financial compartment, with no security for the 
future. The maximum benefit would be gained from research 
instead of the minimum. A percentage of the fund could be 
devoted to experimental work. By this expedient two existing 
elements of financial insecurity would be eliminated : (1) the grant 
from public funds governed by the financial and economic exigen- 
cies of the moment, and (2) the voluntary contributions from the 
industry itself, governed by the factors of industrial prosperity, 
depression or blatant selfishness. In this connection it should 
be remembered that in periods of depression research work is 
really more valuable even than in times of prosperity, for it is 
working to enable industry to reach forward to the next cycle 
of prosperity in a spirit of intelligent anticipation and pre- 
paredness. 

It will probably be urged that in the present state of our 
national finances we cannot afford to set aside £2,000,000 per 
annum for ten years. But, it must be remembered, the source of 
revenue suggested is new revenue. Surely out of {24,500,000 new 
revenue {2,000,000 can be spared for a term of years if the object 
warrants it. In this case it is confidently urged that the object 
does warrant it. It may be regarded as a most promising invest- 
ment. The wise expenditure of this money on industrial research 
may well produce increased employment and limitless new 
revenue from potential new industries resulting from experi- 
mental research. This country has not flinched from taking 
financial risks in the past, with beneficial results, and unless it is 
to stagnate, or start on the backward path, it must take risks 
in the future. One takes courage from the thought that the 
announcement which has brought the National Government the 
most credit during its existence—and deservedly so—has been 
the decision to assist the coal industry by instituting a pre- 
ference for coal-produced motor spirit. A portion of the tariff 
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revenue has been ear-marked to start this most promising new 
industry. Moreover, this new industry itself results from experi- 
mental research work in the laboratories. In yielding this 
valuable secret our research laboratories have not shot their bolt. 
There are still more valuable secrets to be wrested from research 
work : but the scientist and technologist must be fortified in his 
work by the certainty of stabilised financial support. The creation 
over a period of ten years of a Twenty Million Fund for industria] 
research from revenue that was non-existent two years ago is at 
least as justifiable as the subsidisation of the sugar beet industry 
in this country. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that before the next Budget is 
framed the Government may be persuaded to make careful and 
sympathetic inquiries into the possibilities of the policy outlined 
here. Two leading bodies of scientists—the British Science Guild 
and the Association of Scientific Workers—have been devoting 
attention to the matter, and have appointed a joint committee 
to explore the subject, and to formulate a scheme for presentation 
to the Government. It may well be that before these lines appear 
they will have made considerable progress with their work. 
Obviously, if the Government is to consider the matter with a 
view to the next Budget there is no time to lose. 


H. W. J. SToneE. 
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MORALS AND THE GROUP MOVEMENT 


It requires moral courage to take an active part in a new religious 
movement. Further, in this country, religious movements have 
usually been associated, in a greater or less degree, with moral 
advance. And these things being so, Englishmen, who are after 
all very tolerant people, are often willing to condone a good deal 
which seems to them vulgar, or even crudely superstitious, in a 
popular religious revival, out of respect for the courage and 
sincerity of the evangelists and appreciation of ‘ the good they 
do.’ But they are also perhaps inclined to take it for granted that 
devoted evangelists are necessarily doing good and forget that 
well-meaning enthusiasts may be mistaken in their ethical ideals, 
and that good intentions are no guarantee against errors more 
obviously harmful than those which spring from ignorance or 
bad taste. 

The ‘ Group Movement ’ founded by Dr. Buchman has been a 
good deal in the limelight during the last few months, and it has 
been criticised on various theological, religious and moral grounds. 
It has been urged that its theological basis is too slender and that 
it has too little sense of the value of ‘ rite and ceremony’ and 
‘ liturgical solemnity.’1 But the movement must stand or fall 
by its ethical ideals and by the methods it employs in their pursuit. 
It is as ‘ life-changers ’ that the adherents of the Group most often 
describe themselves and would obviously wish to be judged. That 
the Group Movement does change people’s lives will not be dis- 
puted. True, we have first-hand evidence that in many cases the 
change has been of short duration, and the movement is as yet 
so young that only one claiming to read the future could assert 
that any of the converts has found in it a permanent way of life. 
But, whether temporarily or lastingly, numerous lives have been 
altered, and, though the examples quoted include many people 
who were already of a strongly religious and evangelical bent 
before they came into contact with Dr. Buchman or any of his 
‘ life-changers,’ it is none the less clear that, for some, surrender 
1 For the first, see Dr. Selbie’s letter in The Times of September 22; for the 


second, Dr. Spencer’s letter in The Times of September 23. 
* I refer to Mr. Kiddle’s letter in The Times of September 23 
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to the movement has meant not only a great emotional disturbance 
but a pretty complete ‘ change of direction.’ It is therefore vital 
to consider whether the change is a change for the better, more 
especially because in the writings of Dr. Buchman’s followers this 
seems always to be assumed without discussion. 

We need not, I think, examine the question in relation to 
extreme cases—either those of persons so aimless or depraved 
that almost any serious and purposeful way of life would probably 
be for them an improvement, or on the other hand those so 
sadly unbalanced that contact with the Group’s evangelistic 
methods has been followed by serious nervous or mental break- 
down and even by confinement in an asylum. The Groups clearly 
think they have a mission to all mankind, and would like to change 
the lives of all of us. Do their ethical ideals and their method of 
pursuing them justify such tremendous claims and projects ? 
Adherents of the Groups are wont to describe their moral aims 
in a simple formula—absolute love, absolute purity, absolute 
unselfishness, absolute honesty. At first hearing, that sounds 
excellent. But the omissions from this short list of essential 
virtues are somewhat remarkable. The list does not include any 
one of the ancient ‘ cardinal’ virtues—prudence, justice, temper- 
ance, and fortitude. Nothing is said of humility, though one 
would suppose the cultivation of that virtue was especially 
important and perhaps especially difficult for people who make 
it their business to change other people’s lives. Nothing, again, 
is said of industry, though that pedestrian virtue might seem to 
need emphasis when converts are encouraged to ‘ live by faith’ 
without attempting to earn their living in the ordinary way. And 
nothing is said of wisdom. But, further, great stress appears to 
be laid upon the word absolute, and that is very significant. It 
reveals, in a flash, the limited and barren conception of moral 
excellence which obtains in the Groups. It implies, so to say, an 
ethic of teetotalism. It makes virtue something definite and 
limited, which you either have or have not, not something in 
which unending progress and improvement is possible. To speak 
of ‘ absolute ’ love is as absurd as to speak of ‘ absolute ’ heat or 
‘absolute’ speed. Absolute abstinence from this or from that is 
an intelligible conception, but absolute participation in noble 
feeling or noble action is unthinkable. You can abstain absolutely 
from alcoholic liquor, or from telling lies, but you can no more be 
‘absolutely ’ kind or wise than you can be ‘ absolutely ’ musical. 
It is an especial glory of the highest qualities that they cannot 
be attained once and for all, but that in them unending progress 
is possible. You cannot be ‘ absolutely’ kind or wise, but you 
can go on becoming ever more kind and more and more rich in 
wisdom. 
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It is perhaps too much to expect of a popular religious revival 
that its ethical conceptions should be philosophically sound or accu- 
rately formulated. But the human mind has a good deal of logic in 
it, if under the surface, and, if the philosophical basis is cracked, 
defects are likely to appear in the superstructure of practice, 
The implications of an unsound ethical ideal must tend to work 
themselves out in the lives of those who make the ideal their own. 
And the implications of the doctrine considered above would 
seem to make for a way of living of narrow and limited scope, in 
which much is made of small faults and the escape from them, in 
which small and defined virtues are hugged with considerable 
self-satisfaction, and in which there is so serious a want of pro- 
portion that grave moral stains can be entirely overlooked. Nor 
is confirmation of these suspicions wanting. Mr. A. J. Russell’s 
book For Sinners Only is full of this kind of thing. And that 
book may certainly be taken as an authoritative picture of the 
Group’s activities. It is largely composed of narratives contri- 
buted by the acknowledged leaders of the movement and published 
with their permission. It has gone forth to its successful career 
upon the bookstalls advertised by a label which described it as 
‘ The Book of the Oxford Groups,’ and I have not seen any sug- 
gestion that the description was unauthorised. In the ‘ Group 
Supplement ’ of the British Weekly (published on July 6) it heads 
a list of Group literature which can be obtained from the address 
in London where, I understand, Dr. Buchman has made his head- 
quarters. But apart from its importance as evidence about the 
Groups, Mr. Russell’s book—still more the second book with 
which he has followed it up—is the sort of thing one would pass 
by in silence. It is an unbelievable mixture of boasting and 
sentimentality, of snobbery and unctious piety, of marvels worthy 
of medizval hagiography, and of the type of journalism that one 
finds in the least reputable Sunday newspapers. 

Naturally, Mr. Russell has much to say about the founder, or, 
as he would no doubt put it, the human founder, of the movement. 
It is obviously of Dr. Buchman that he is thinking when he tells 
us that at least one of the characters in his book ‘ will live on as 
an historic figure when this generation has merged with the ages.’ 
‘When Frank enters,’ we read, ‘ he seems to bring with him a 
breeze of the Spirit. He is religious quicksilver each day of a 
seven-day week.’ Or again : 


A train journey with Frank to Oxford is just as exhilarating as any 
other experience with this vital personality. Watch him sailing to the 
booking-office, marshalling the portmanteaux, directing the porters (who 
take to him immediately), directing everybody, choosing his meal in a 
third-class dining-saloon the night after he has been living in a Royal 
Palace. [p. 237.] 
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And we are given many stories to illustrate Dr. Buchman’s work, 
his methods and his triumphs of life-changing. Two which 


Mr. Russell has thought sufficiently important to record may be 
quoted : 


When the last Oxford house-party was breaking up, I observed Frank 
stealing round the dinner-table to some of his friends with fine singing 
voices arranging a farewell chorus for the housekeeper at Lady Margaret 
Hall. Under Frank’s vigorous direction they sang heartily : 

‘ For she’s a jolly good fellow 
And so say all of us.’ 


Typical of Frank’s spontaneous good-will and rightness of action. [p. 165.] 
Again : 


Frank’s secret of getting boys up early on Sunday mornings was not 
to scold but to announce there would be pancakes on the table at nine 
sharp. After that all were down on time, some before time. [p. 56.] 


But a movement cannot be judged solely by its founder’s actions. 
The testimony of a Cambridge undergraduate which Mr. Russell 
gives us may be quoted to show the results of life-changing : 


Then I saw Cleve Hicks, and with him I made my surrender to God. 
With that a new power came to me, accompanied by a great peace and 
joy ; though there was nothing emotional about it. . . . It made quite a 
difference in the home. There was much less scrapping than formerly, 
which so surprised my father that he decided to come in too. The thing 
which caused him the most astonishment was the sight of all four of us 
dashing off one evening to get his spectacles when he asked for them—this, 
instead of our being asked several times to go, and each passing the luck 
to one.of the others. So all four of us children, and father as well, now 
had Quiet Times together in the same house. Father is very enthusiastic. 
When the car hadn’t arrived at the station on time to meet him, instead 
of losing his temper he spent the waiting period witnessing to a porter. 
[p. 242.] 

One wonders whether it was really good for the young man to 
have these puerilities taken so seriously and recorded in print. 

Yet one more case, and I have done with these examples. 
Mr. Russell tells us of the married life of a certain ‘ Polly’ and 
‘ Bill,’ two ‘ experienced leaders,’ who were married at St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, in the summer of 1931. I remember myself reading 
about this wedding at the time. It was given prominence and 
headlines in the newspaper I saw, because the bride and bride- 
groom were praised for their venture of faith—the plain fact 
being that they were getting married without any money or 
prospects or means of earning their living. And what struck me 
was the curious incongruity between this parade of early Christian 
poverty and the fact that the ceremony had all the usual con- 
comitants of a smart and expensive wedding. Mr. Russell 
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confirms my recollection of these things. He refrains from 
describing the bride’s dress and the orchids, but speaks of it as 
‘a pretty wedding’ at which there were ten bridesmaids, and 
says: ‘ Frank had given an address, in which he said the wedding 
was a challenge to a world of materialism, for they would be 
trusting to God only for their sustenance while they sought to 
extend His Kingdom.’ Further, Mr. Russell can tell us of the 


sequel : 


I asked them how they fared in married life on faith and prayer. 
Amazingly well! Once they got down to just enough for the next break- 
fast. Then a little money had come in by post from a working girl in the 

‘North who had been helped by them. [p. 251.] 


He adds the not unimportant information that ‘ Patrick is the 
name of their baby son.’ One infers that Patrick, through no 
fault or merit of his own, will have to be brought up on prayer 
and faith—a curious type of ‘imputed righteousness’! Many 
people will, I suspect, agree with me that it is at least doubtful 
morality to bring children into the world when you are liable to 
depend on the charity of ‘a working girl in the North’ for the 
next meal but one. But perhaps the most remarkable thing is 
that while he sings the praises of the married pair, Mr. Russell 
gives not a word of commendation to the action of the working 
girl who relieved their necessities. We have all of us heard of the 
Widow’s Mite, but Mr. Russell and the Group can claim full 
credit for the discovery that it is the recipient and not the giver 
of the mite who is blessed. 

I pass to the question of the Group’s methods. What are the 
moral implications and what are likely to be the moral results of 
the practices known in Group circles as ‘Sharing’ and listening 
for ‘Guidance’? ‘Sharing’ appears to have two aspects—the 
public confession of sin and public witness to victory over sin. 
Now I suppose few, if any, will deny that there are times when 
confession does help to relieve and purge a bad conscience. To 
confide in someone and get the guilty secret ‘ off one’s chest ’ is 
sometimes a real psychological need. And there is much to be 
said for the practice of those Churches which provide a recognised 
procedure and channel through which such confession may easily 
be made, though many of us would think it better to confide in a 
wise and helpful personal friend than in a priest as such. But 
there is a vast difference between confession as an emergency 
remedy, like a surgical operation, and confession as a regular 
practice used as part of the ordinary nutriment of the moral life. 
Though Catholics will no doubt disagree, regular confession must 
tend to debase and mechanise morality, and the history of the 
confessional system of the medizval Church is an abiding witness 
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to these dangers. The practice of regular confession is bound to 
concentrate the mind of the penitent upon outward acts—deeds 
which can be counted and, as it were, measured. Thoughts and 
feelings and the spirit in which a man acts—these things must 
tend to fall into the background. Hence greater emphasis will be 
put upon the sins of the body than upon the sins of the mind, and 
escape from the sins of the body may even engender a self- 
righteousness which is itself a sin of the mind. Attempt may of 
course be made to remedy these defects of a confessional system 
and to apply it to thought and feeling as well as to outward acts, 
but such an attempt brings its own danger in the way of unhealthy 
introspection, and can never be really successful. Cruelty and 
hatred and pride, like love and pity, cannot be measured with a 
thermometer, and moral life is impoverished and degraded by 
emphasis upon the statistics of good and evil deeds. 

For these reasons, the importance which the Group Movement 
attaches to confession must be counted as another indication that 
its ethical standards are low and that its methods do not make 
for a fine type of character. But, further, the Groups believe in 
public confession. Mr. Geoffrey Allen, of whose sincerity as a 
supporter of the Groups no one who has read his book He That 
Cometh can have any doubt, has stated the grounds of this belief 
very clearly : 


If I confess my sin behind the closed doors of the confessional [he says] 
I can feel that my sin is known only to one man, and that his lips are 
sealed. The open acknowledgement of sin in the Christian fellowship 
involves the far greater humiliation that all around me, even the very 
people with whom I work, know that of which I was guilty. [p. 127.] 


But is such humiliation as this a good thing for the penitent ? Is 
it not certain, in many cases, to be extremely harmful? And 
what of the effect upon those who witness his agony? Surely 
there is no little danger of the practice pandering to one of the 
most unhealthy and unlovely of human failings—the quasi- 
sadistic love of seeing another mortified ! Moreover, will it always 
be possible to distinguish the relief which comes through a real 
purgation of the conscience from the relief which is due merely 
to the discovery that other people are as bad as or worse than 
ourselves? To find out that some bad habit, which frightened 
us because we thought it proved us to be exceptionally wicked, 
is after all much commoner than we supposed, and to draw the 
conclusion that it is not really so wicked and corrupting as we 
had deemed it, may bring comfort and may be desirable as helping 
us to think of ourselves soberly, but it cannot be especially edifying, 
and can hardly tend to the eradication of the habit. Again, that 
debasement and mechanisation of morality, which, as I urged just 
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now, is an almost inevitable consequence of a regular confessional 
system, must be a more serious danger when confessions are made 
publicly to a Group. A father confessor can question as well as 
listen, and he can do at least something to turn the mind of the 
penitent away from the mechanical enumeration of acts, and direct 
attention to the more elusive sins of the mind. This would seem 
to be scarcely possible in the case of public confession: a viva 
voce examination of the penitent by a ‘ team ‘ anxious to search 
out the dark places of his life would be a horror which I do not 
believe any adherent of the Groups would advocate for a moment. 
There is a further matter of detail which deserves notice. Mr. 
Allen recognises that some sins are not suitable for public con- 
fession : 


It is a healthy practice [he says] for everyone, when they are led by 
God to do so, to share to the depths whatever in the past has most bur- 
dened their memory with thoughts of guilt. Such deep sharing may often 
be of things of which it is a shame to speak in public, and it will be right 
to accept the guidance of the Spirit, and to share with some one older 
individual. [pp. 131-132.] 


We are not told whether this private confession, to which we are 
thus rather surprisingly brought back, is to be for the individual 
an alternative or a supplement to public sharing. I do not wish 
to make too much of a matter of detail, but there seem to be 
difficulties here which Mr. Allen does not face. If the penitent 
makes public confession, but keeps back ‘ things of which it is a 
shame to speak in public,’ what becomes of the absolute honesty 
and openness of the sharing? Will not the public sharing tend 
to be a rather artificial thing and concerned with trivialities, and 
may not the man who is sharing ‘ with reservations ’ acquire an 
uncomfortable feeling—or, worse still, a comfortable feeling— 
that he is appearing, and, indeed, making himself out to be, a 
better man than he actually is? If, on the other hand, the man 
who makes private confessions does not also take his part in the 
public sharings, the notoriety of the fact that ‘ A. B. doesn’t share 
with us because he has to have private ones’ must be rather 
unhealthy. 

‘ Sharing,’ however, is not only confession of sin: it includes 
sharing the news of victory over sin, and passes into ‘ witness.’ 
This, of course, is no novelty. The practice has been tried for 
generations in evangelical circles, and the danger of its fostering 
what the Bishop of Durham calls ‘spiritual exhibitionism’ is 
well known. A Congregational minister, to whom I was talking 
about the Group Movement the other day, told me that he had 
learned to regard this sort of witness (a practice of the Wesleyan 
Church in which he was brought up) as definitely mistaken 
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because the witnesses came to ‘ glory ’ in the recollection of their 
sins. When I hear of this kind of thing I think of the contrast 
presented by the attitude of perhaps the greatest mind that has 
ever been completely penetrated with the spirit of Christian 
devotion—John Sebastian Bach. There is a well-known number 
in the ‘ St. Matthew Passion ’ in which the tenor soloist sings the 
words ‘ With Jesus I will watch and pray ’ and the chorus replies : 
‘And so our sins will fall asleep.’* It is better than this raking up 
of evil memories out of the past. As Morley says, with reference 
to Rousseau’s thefts of his employer’s wine, ‘ These are surely 
offences for which the best expiation is oblivion in a throng of 
worthier memories.’ 

* Guidance ’ remains to be considered. The question whether 
it involves presuppositions which are philosophically incredible or 
theologically unorthodox I shall not attempt to discuss. I shall 
confine myself to the moral implications of the Groups’ doctrine 
on the subject and the moral tendencies of the practices which 
they advocate. But first we must be clear what is meant by 
‘guidance.’ Mr. Allen, who has written a good deal about the 
matter, darkens counsel, and, if I may say so, deceives both him- 
self and his readers, by employing the familiar term ‘ conscience ’ 
in connexion with the new doctrine. It is not only that he 
sharply distinguishes conscience from reason, for it is of course 
quite common to distinguish them and to deny the virtual 
identification of the two which is made by Bishop Butler. Mr. 
Allen’s language is misleading because the word ‘ conscience ’ in 
ordinary use means something which tells a man that what he is 
doing or proposes to do is morally right or morally wrong, and 
Mr. Allen uses the term for the reception of intuitions which bid 
him make a certain choice between alternatives that are in 
themselves morally indifferent. The word ‘ conscience’ com- 
mands respect because we understand it to mean something, 
which, for example, tells me that I ought not to ill-treat my horse. 
It would not have its high repute if it meant an impulse to take 
the ten o’clock train rather than the nine-thirty omnibus. I am 
sure Mr. Allen does not intend to be in the least degree 
intellectually dishonest, but there is no doubt that he has in 
fact unconsciously employed the improper rhetorical device of 
calling by a name which commands respect something which 
has a wholly different connotation. Whether we accept the old- 
fashioned definition of conscience given by Whewell—‘ Conscience 
is the reason, employed about questions of right and wrong, and 
accompanied with the sentiments of approbation and condem- 


® The English version slightly blunts the point of the German text :— 
Ich will bei meinem Jesu wachen 
so schlafen unsre Siinden ein. 
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nation ’—whether we believe with Jeremy Taylor that ‘an 
enlightened reason ’ is ‘ perfectly the foundation of conscience ’— 
or whether we regard conscience as being a faculty distinct from 
reason, there is no doubt that conscience is always understood to 
belong to the sphere of morality and to be concerned only with 
matters of right and wrong. 

A few examples will show that the ‘ guidance’ in which the 
Groups believe is something utterly different from what we 
understand by the ‘ voice of conscience.’ First let us take what 
Mr. Allen tells us about his own experience : 


Clearly one morning in quiet there came a voice, (whether it be given 
the name of Word of God, or guidance, or conscience it matters not), bidding 
me buy myself a new dressing-gown, as an aid to earlier rising for a longer 
time of morning quiet. [He That Cometh, p. 34.] 


Next hear Professor Grensted, as reported, with his permission, 
by Mr. Russell : 


I was once worrying as to which I should do: go a long journey by car 
or by train. After a long time wasted in weighing the pros and cons, 
guidance came suddenly through with the message: ‘ Don’t be a fool, go 
by car.’ [For Sinners Only, p. 288.]} 


Lastly—for it is unnecessary to multiply instances of this kind of 


thing—we may take Mr. Russell’s account of an experience of 
Dr. Buchman himself : 


Frank’s story that evening was of an experience when crossing an 
American town and feeling impelled to accost a well-dressed man whom he 
sensed to be in deep need. Not being quite certain of the guidance, he 
decided on a compromise test. If the stranger stopped at the next lamp- 
post he would speak to him. The man stopped! [For Sinners Only, 
Pp. 72.) 


I wish to speak with as much reverence as possible of the con- 
victions of others. But, really, what is the difference between 
‘guidance’ of this sort and spinning a coin? If supernatural 
guidance can come in this way, cannot the fall of a coin be guided ? 
Professor Grensted mentions waste of time. In all seriousness, I 
would ask whether time would not be saved by using the expedi- 
tious method of ‘ heads ’ and ‘ tails ’ instead of the more prolonged 
listening-in of the Quiet Time ? 

That ‘guidance’ is not without moral danger is pretty 
obvious. Even those who believe in it recognise that not every 
thought which comes in the Quiet Time ought to be taken as a 
divine command. But if as a matter of fact the young man who 
writes a love letter to one girl on Friday and is guided to propose 
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to another on Monday should insist that this is a divine command 
which he ought to obey, by what authority can his conviction be 
overruled once this principle of guidance is accepted ?4 Further, 
what is to be done when doubt is felt about the guidance—for we 
have seen that at least on one occasion Dr. Buchman himself was 
‘not quite certain of the guidance’? To allow reason to decide 
would be to throw over the whole business of guidance, and 
reason, we gather, must be, in Mr. Allen’s phrase, ‘ the servant of 
the intuitional conscience.’ 5 So far as I can gather, the actual 
practice of the Group in cases of doubt is to refer them to an 
‘Inner Group ’ and ultimately to Dr. Buchman—a usage of which 
Father Woodlock remarks that it is ‘ not unlike a claim to even 
wider infallibility than is claimed for the Pope of Rome.’ * Mr. 
Russell seems in one place to identify ‘ guidance’ with orders 
from Dr. Buchman. He was in America and uncertain what to 
do next. In regard to one possibility the words ‘ Don’t touch it,’ 
he tells us, ‘ buzzed in my ear, like a field of grasshoppers.’ Later 
he got some more guidance in the negative ‘ but no shrill warn- 
ings.’ The last day for decision came, and he was still uncertain. 
The sequel must be told in his own words : 


Unless positive guidance came I was going to act without it. Slowly 
and meditatively back to the hotel. Here a surprise: an urgent cable 
from London. Would I catch the next fast boat to Oxford? Signed: 


‘Frank.’ So guidance had come again! (For Sinners Only, p. 231.) 


On the other hand, Mr. Russell draws a distinction between 
‘guidance ’ and ‘ super-guidance.’ ‘ Super-guidance’ appears to 
be guidance accompanied by ‘luminous flashes of outstanding 
intensity.’ Mr. Russell claims to have had personal experience 
of this super-guidance, but reports that Professor Grensted has 
had no experience of it.?_ It is not hard to see that this doctrine 
of ‘ super-guidance,’ if developed, will cause the Groups some 
trouble. 

Enough has been said, I think, to show that ‘guidance’ is 
attended in practice with grave moral dangers. For we must 
remember that ‘ guidance’ is not a thing for merely occasional 
use, when special doubts and difficulties have to be met. 
‘Guidance’ is to be sought every day to find out each day’s 
duties. Mr. Allen says that ‘ we may be at liberty to fill our 
diaries with engagements for days and weeks and months ahead,’ 
but we must ‘then each new day allow God to redirect us as 


* The example is a case which actually occurred: the Bishop of London 
vouches for the truth of the story. See A. J. Russell, One Thing I Know (1933), 
Pp. 291-292. 

5 He That Cometh, p. 85. 

© One Thing I Know, p. 343 

" For Sinners Only, p. 289 
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His purposes demand.’ Apparently we ought only to keep our 
engagements if we are guided to do so. ‘If He wills that we 
should go to apparently fixed engagements, He will send us to 
them.’ ‘God,’ Mr. Allen tells us, ‘ will point out His detailed 
orders for our day, leading us to acts which appear at first trivial, 
but which will later be seen as the first step in some modern 
miracle of love.’ ® 

The practical dangers of ‘ guidance,’ however, great as they 
are, do not seem to me to be the most serious objection which can 
be urged against it on ethical grounds. It is all-important to 
notice the fundamental implications of the doctrine—its ethical 
implications, I mean ; for with its metaphysical, theological, and 
psychological aspects I am not concerned. Guidance is only to be 
sought in those matters which are usually matters for reason and 
common sense or for principles and conscience. No suggestion is 
ever made that we should substitute ‘ guidance ’ for our eyesight 
and walk across a busy street under ‘ guidance’ with our eyes 
blindfolded. In other words, that in man which he shares with 
other animals is honoured and trusted to do its work. The 
reason, which most obviously distinguishes him from other 
animals, is dethroned. It is difficult to conceive anything more 
degrading. The theory and practice of ‘ guidance ’ is not merely 
foolish and likely to lead in practice to moral pitfalls. It is in 
itself fundamentally immoral. By common consent the self- 
mutilation of the body is accounted wicked. But the deliberate 
spiritual and mental self-emasculation involved in the practice of 
‘ guidance ’ is a sin greater than the misuse of the body. Imagine 
a world in which everyone lived wholly by ‘ guidance,’ making 
each day simply the execution of commands received in the 
morning ‘ Quiet Time’ and noted in the guidance book! All 
planning and thought, everything permanent in human relation- 
ships and human purposes, everything which makes life really 
human and worth living, would be brushed aside as an irrelevant 
waste of time if this theory were worked out to its logical conclu- 
sion and acted upon to the full. ‘ Where God guides,’ writes Mr. 
Allen, ‘ He can bring into human activity all the majestic quiet 
efficiency with which He sends the planets on their courses.’ ® 
I can only say that, for myself, I do not wish to be a planet, and 
am convinced that my essential duty is to be a man. 

In conclusion, I would like to add a word about what to me, 
as an Oxford college tutor, is the domestic aspect of my subject. 
The Groups are often referred to as ‘ The Oxford Groups.’ Mr. 
Russell speaks of the Group Movement as one ‘ which had the 
tacit approval of Oxford University,’ and he tells us that when 


® He That Cometh, pp. 100, 110. 
® Ibid., p. 101. 
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he first heard of it ‘ one strong point in its favour ’ was the con- 
sideration that ‘ there could not be much wrong with the teaching, 
or it would not be permitted in Oxford University.’1® No one 
who knew Oxford, or had any conception of what academic 
freedom of discussion means, could use such language truthfully. 
Oxford provides a platform, as it were, for the free discussion of 
all sorts of doctrines and movements, political and religious, 
heterodox and orthodox, and in that sense she may be said to 
welcome them all. To all she gives the priceless boon of academic 
liberty of discussion—to all the chance of testing their value by 
contact with the accumulated knowledge and wisdom of the past 
and the criticism of trained minds. But no one of her guests can 
rightfully claim her approval or can be said to have incurred her 
disapproval. No man can speak for Oxford—not even Professor 
Grensted and the three or four college chaplains who adhere to 
the Groups. But every Oxford man can express his own opinion, 
speaking for himself alone. And, for myself, I can only say that 
I have known Oxford for three years as an undergraduate and 
have worked in Oxford as a college tutor for some twenty-two 
years, and it seems to me that, of all the influences and move- 
ments and fashions and opinions which I have seen at work in 
Oxford during that time, almost if not quite the most depraving 
in its ultimate tendency, and the most insidiously inimical to 
the formation of fine character, is the Group Movement which 
Dr. Buchman has brought to us from America. 

And yet let no one suppose that this has made Oxford a dan- 
gerous place. The healthy society of undergraduate Oxford and 
the free criticism of academic life are the best possible prophy- 
lactics against the movement and the best antidotes to its harmful 
tendencies. It is much better that young men should meet its 
influence in the atmosphere of Oxford than when they are living 
perhaps rather lonely lives in London ‘ digs.’ And, so far as I can 
see, their native good sense and their native goodness have, in 
most cases, saved from its worst tendencies even those under- 
graduates who have identified themselves with the movement, 
just as it is to these qualities which they have brought to the 
Groups that the movement owes the best that is in it. Finally, 
the number of undergraduates who have joined the Groups is far 
less than is implied by the wholly unjustified use of the term 
‘Oxford Groups.’ To be judged by the doings of a small minority 
is a price which Oxford has frequently to pay for her tolerance. 
But the price is not too great, for toleration is the very breath of 
life to a great University in modern times. 


REGINALD LENNARD. 


3® For Sinners Only, p 20. 
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A BENGALI WOMAN REVOLUTIONARY 


THE revelations made lately in The Times as to Terrorism in 
Bengal, and the reminder that the movement includes women 
confederates, who, as with the murderers of Mr. Stevens in 1930, 
prove a useful and unsuspected asset to the machinery of revolt— 
brings to mind a personal experience of the year 1907. Terrorism 
has indeed stalked Bengal all these years, the change being only 
in the objective. In 1907 it was the form taken by resentment 
against the Partition of Bengal, buttressed by talk of a 
Nationalism which sought little more than the revival of home- 
industries and the Indianising of the Services so as to secure 
senior posts and ‘key’ positions to Indians, and in particular 
to Bengali-Hindus. Hatred there was, of the British, and of all 
Indians suspected of loyalty to and appreciation of British rule: 
and this hatred had been fanned into a belief that the Extremists, 
inspired (as was then thought) by comrades at revolutionary 
centres in Paris, Marseilles and Berlin—and excited by the bomb- 
making activities of a Secret Society which met at the Maniktolla 
Garden House in Calcutta—could capture the Government by a 
coup arranged to take place on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Sepoy Mutiny of May, 1857. 

I was at the time Legal Advisor to the Court of Wards in 
Bengal with headquarters at Calcutta, and one afternoon as I 
sat in my chambers opposite the High Court, an officer of the 
Criminal Investigation Department came to see me accompanied 
by a Bengali woman. The woman was aged about thirty. She 
was dressed in a white cotton saree bordered with red. She had 
a nice face, and—as I discovered later—a disarming smile. 
The detective brought a letter from Sir Frederick Halliday, then 
Commissioner of Police. The letter asked me to see if I could 
make anything of the woman and could advise what should be 
done with her. The Courts were at that time investigating 
Terrorist crimes, and this woman had gone to the Sessions Judge 
who was trying a well-known political leader at the Alipore 
District Court. ‘ It is I who am really guilty,’ she said. ‘ Release 
him and put me in his place.’ The Judge believed her crazy. 
‘Go away,’ he said. ‘ We do not war with women.’ ‘I will go,’ 
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she had replied. ‘I will go to the Taltollah Police Court and 
commit suicide there, so as to get the police into trouble.’ But 
at the police court she found herself safeguarded against herself, 
treated courteously and interrogated. This last she made of no 
effect by refusing to utter. ‘She shakes her head if spoken to in 
English, and is equally dumb if addressed in Bengali. We do 
not know what to do with her,’ said the Commissioner’s letter. 
‘Can you help us ?’ 

When we were alone, I sat still a moment considering my 
visitor. As my eyes fell upon her hands lying on the table 
opposite me, I noticed that the nails were dyed with henna, and 
realising the import of that fact, I was thinking to myself: ‘ She 
is not a Hindu, or she has been masquerading as a Moslem, or 
she is a woman of the streets ’"—when she put her hands behind 
her back and burst into fluent Bengali. ‘A Moslem friend of 
mine did that to my nails,’ said she. 

I had not myself yet spoken and did not wish to tempt her to 
further unveracity. She got nervous, and continued talking, 
revealing so much that she had not said, that I determined at 
once that she was dangerous and that the only place for her was 
my own house. (I had at first wondered if we could send her to 
be cared for at some mission hostel.) So, realising from experience 
the value of prompt decision, I said: ‘ The hotel which you have 
named in the city is not the place for Bhadralog (gentle folk) like 
you.” (She had said she was Bhadralog and Purdahnashin.) 
‘Certainly not for a Purdahnashin or secluded lady. I have a 
large house, and as it happens the entire lower floor in this house 
is now vacant. You will come and stay with me till you can 
think of where you wish to go. Since you say you are an Orthodox 
Hindu, you will be cared for as such, will have an Orthodox Hindu 
of the highest caste to cook your meals and wait upon you. 
The kitchen which will be used for you has never been used since 
it was newly washed with lime’ (this is de rigueur for an Orthodox 
Hindu, and happily was a fact), and while you are my guest I 
promise you that nothing to which you might as a Hindu object 
shall come in at my gate or be cooked in my own kitchen.’ 

I rang the bell and the detective came in. ‘ Give the key of 
your room,’ I said, ‘ to this Sahib. He will pay your bill at your 
hotel, retrieve your boxes and bring you to my house.’ She gave 
up her keys obediently, and with apparent willingness. I told 
the detective what I had decided to do and said that he was to 
put the little lady into a closed carriage with one of my Chap- 
rassis on the box, conducting her safely to my house. I begged 
him to make the necessary report on my behalf to the Com- 
missioner, as I was going home at once to prepare for my guest. 
Preparations were soon made, and the servants warned that they 
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must not communicate with the outside world for, or regarding, 
our Bengali guest. In half an hour she had arrived. I put my 
Ayah (maid) in charge of her, and saw that she was comfortable, 
I myself was feeling crestfallen, for I had begun to realise that 
since one could not cross-examine a guest, I had cut myself off 
from any chance of solving the mystery of my elusive little lady. 
The only course to pursue was to accept as genuine an orthodoxy 
and habit of seclusion which I felt sure were assumed, and to 
watch developments. 

I was a touring officer, and due to go into the Districts 
immediately, but put off my tour for a fortnight because of the 
mystery under my roof. For the rest, I treated her as I should 
an illiterate Purdahnashin, showed her pictures and talked to her 
in the vernacular. I had no alternative but to take her at her 
word—and she writhed under this. The very first morning she 
betrayed her knowledge of English by purloining my Statesman, 
an English daily newspaper, on its way up to me. I took no 
notice, but told my Ayah to supply her with an English daily, 
while we continued to uphold the fiction of her ignorance of 
English. My Ayah reported that she stood at the windows watch- 
ing the drive, and examining all who came and went ; and that at 
times she stamped with rage. We continued living like two 
detached short stories bound into one book. Her self-imposed 
inhibitions prevented my asking her to share my meals—that would 
have outcasted an Orthodox Hindu, or to share my life or my 
friends—impossible to a secluded dweller of ‘ the inside.’ She was 
deprived of a grievance on any count, and it must have been terribly 
hard for her tied and bound as she was by her own lies to customs not 
her own. I was absolutely certain in my own mind by now that 
she was a Brahmo (Theist) of the English-educated-progressive 
community of Bengal, that she fed even as I did, had always 
lived an outdoor life, and spoke English perfectly. 

The dénouement came suddenly, on a day when I had a 
Purdahnashin party of my Wards—genuine Orthodox women of 
Raj families. They came in closed carriages, and we had tent- 
walls from the doors of the carriage in the porch, through the 
hall and all the way to my drawing-room. Neither she nor any 
_ other soul could see these strictly-secluded ladies on their progress 
upstairs. They arrived at three o'clock in the afternoon, and I 
had to help them, the dear things, to depart at 9 p.m. They 
loved these outings, the only ones allowed them, and allowed 
them only because they called me ‘ Aunt—Mother ’ and were my 
official children. I was extra-careful always, therefore, to safe- 
guard their Purdah, and myself saw each guest into her carriage 
upon departure. When the last carriage had driven away I was 
pretty tired and told the servants I was going to retire. I would 
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not dine. I had just got to my bedroom when my Ayah rushed up 
in great excitement. ‘The Babu lady,’ she said, ‘ has been getting 
angrier and yet more angry all the evening, and now she says 
she must see you at once ; that we do not know in this house who 
she is or how to treat her. She will not sleep till we know this.’ 
I was only too glad that the farce was at an end. Patience 
was justified of her children. ‘ Bring her up at once,’ I said 
joyfully, my tiredness all gone. She came into my study bursting 
with wrath. ‘Treating me like an illiterate Purdahnashin and 
an Orthodox Hindu! I... my God, I'll tell you who I am.’ 
‘I am longing to hear,’ I said, ‘ but do remember that it was you 
yourself who claimed Orthodoxy and seclusion. And now, before 
you talk, understand this—I will take down every word you say 
and you will sign the statement, which will then be sent to the Com- 
missioner of Police. It is only in these circumstances that I will 
hear you.’ ‘Why not ?—I want all the world to know. Send 
the statement to the big Lord Sahib, the Viceroy, if you wish.’ 
So she settled to the telling of the most amazing story, told 
well and crisply and with dramatic force. She was an agent of 
the Extremists, whose headquarters were in the section of the 
town known as the Maniktolla Garden. There she had made 
bombs with other Extremists, ‘only the picric had burnt my 
arm,’ she said, displaying a scar, ‘so I would not make any 
more. Yes ’—defiantly—‘ we made bombs to kill you while 
you and your friends were having tea parties for us, and imagin- 
ing that you were making international contacts. We laughed 
at that a great deal. . . . School treats for Bolshevists! At the 
Garden House we met from time to time—A or B or C’ (all 
names of note) ‘in the chair, and we made our plans. On the 
anniversary of the Mutiny of 1857 to a day we had staged a 
Jubilee Celebration. That idiot X was to cut the telegraph wires, 
our signal ; and then each of us was to play our part. He lost 
courage, and we thought we were betrayed, the plot discovered. 
None of us dared act. So the “little Mutiny ’’ could not happen 
then. It is only postponed. . . . My part was very important. 
I was to go to Afganistan to stir up reinforcements. But I had 
already done most of the work in preparation. I had got money 
for our campaign—I was the most important woman worker in 
our body. Allover India I travelled, lecturing in Zenanas, where 
I could be secure from the police. I had two lists of names. 
One list was of those entirely with us; to these persons I spoke 
openly. The other list was of those to whom we could not speak 
openly, but who could be asked for money to forward Swadeshi 
or Indian home-industries. To both kinds I appealed for money. 
I took back the money from time to time to headquarters in the 
Garden, and the Extremist Committee gave a party in my honour.’ 
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She then recited a list of names—mainly I expect to prove 
her importance—of the people of the inner Council who aided 
and abetted revolution. She told of guns got from Japan in 
sections ; and of where they were buried, awaiting the ‘ Mutiny.’ 
She spoke of vast sums of money; she sneered at the Loyalists 
whom she had not been able to corrupt—giving names and 
identification in these instances also. The dyed nails were 
explained. She had disguised herself as a Moslem in order to get 
inside a wealthy Moslem’s Zenana; but was discovered and 
thrown into the outer courtyard. 

I asked one question only—‘ Why did you go to the Alipore 
Court and offer yourself up in place of Arabinda Ghose?’ 
“When I returned from my last money-collecting tour they were 
greatly pleased with me, and gave me a very big party. Then 
the chairman said: ‘‘ Now our dear Swadeshi sister will deliver 
to us the schedule of names entrusted to her care.” Truly, Miss 
Sahiba,’ she said, ‘ I had lost the lists, left them behind in some 
house where I had lectured. They would not believe me. They 
said I had sold the names to the police. To prove that I was 
true to them I went to the Judge and gave myself up to die for 
the cause. He laughed at me. So I thought I would kill myself 
and get the police into trouble. They prevented that—you 
know how. When I accepted your invitation I thought it would 
be a good plan to get, through you, into touch with the Orthodox 
in Raj families, whom I could never reach by myself, and then 
finish you with a bomb! You know how you have treated me. 
I could never communicate with anyone, not even with my 
friends. I was smothered with kindness, on the wrong assump- 
tions. Day after day I saw English officials come to your house 
whom I longed to attack. To-day all those Purdahnashins with 
whom I longed to make friends poured into the house. I got 
nowhere near them. It was too much. You were treating me 
like a child. I felt that I could not stand it one minute longer—I 
who nearly made a fresh mutiny.’ So it. was vanity which had 
betrayed her after all ! 

The statement, duly signed, went to the Commissioner of Police, 
and I was asked to keep her under my roof a while longer. . . . 
We waived the fictions to which she had bound us... . . Her 
literature and her daily menu were enlarged, but her liberty was 
still circumscribed by the flat in which she lived. She was not 
unhappy. She was elated, imagining that she had prepared a 
shock for the Government and that the Extremists would be 
proud of her. She was very simple, almost a child in her 
deductions. 

In about a week Sir Frederick Halliday came to see me and 
gave me the instructions of Government upon my revolutionary 
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guest’s case. I sent for her and told her what he had said. ‘ The 
Government has considered your statement and asks me to tell 
you that you are free to go wherever you will. A carriage will 
presently be at the door; you will yourself give the driver 
your orders. But as the Government realises that you are at the 
moment without resource’ (she had said she had no belongings 
within reach, except a husband who was a doctor—and, in her 
own words, ‘a bad hat ’—to whom she refused to go), ‘I am to 
give you this sum of money, which should, you see, suffice for quite 
a long time, until you decide what to do.’ 

‘What!’ she exclaimed, ‘the Government has heard my 
story and tells me to go where I like throughout the country ! 
Don’t they realise how dangerous I am, how I can wreck the 
Government ? It’s impossible. They have not read my state- 
ment, or they do not believe it.’ ‘On the contrary, I am to con- 
gratulate you on your accuracy. Your statement has been 
tested and found correct.’ ‘The British Government believes 
my story of revolution, and is not afraid ?’ she gasped. ‘ That is 
so—the British Government is convinced of the accuracy of your 
story, but is not afraid.’ In a maze she walked to the carriage, 
murmuring, ‘ The British Government knows and believes and is 
not afraid ! ’ : 

I myself never saw her again except once many years later, 
when she applied to me for the post of Governess under the 
Court of Wards. But for months in 1907 and 1908, after she had 
walked into the world of the free, the Government knew exactly 
where she was from day to day. A description of her had been 
circulated by the police to every outpost, and a diary was kept 
of her movements on confidential police files. She had been to 
revolutionary headquarters and found herself—poor thing! for 
according to her lights she was loyal to her disloyalties—dis- 
credited worse than ever. She had indeed, on this last absence, 
given valuable information to the police; she had been under 
my roof, and had made no use of her opportunities against 
Loyalists, while revealing the innermost counsels of Extremists. 
It was then that the money given her by the Government proved 
useful. She travelled at ease—all over India. But as an agent 
of Revolution she was for ever useless. Her late confederates 
saw to that, even as the police had anticipated. 

The methods used in those early days seem childish to us 
now. Boys between the ages of seven and twelve dressed in the 
attractive garments of the North Country Priesthood—robe and 
turban of azalea pink—would visit the ‘ Inside,’ the Zenanas 
of secluded women, cursing women who used any single article 
of foreign manufacture ; they would visit the houses and offices 
of the ‘ Outside,’ cursing and cursing for all they found there, 
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as well as soliciting alms now for football and cricket clubs, 
now that the small collector, disciple of a Swami (Holy Man), 
might be enabled to go to Benares to study Sanskrit. They were 
adorable children, with their big eyes and big turbans and solemn 
faces. A communiqué issued by Lord Minto’s Government 
warned us against them : the money collected went to the bomb- 
makers ; and the cursing was part of the manufacture of hatred, 
incitation to which got but poor response from the Orthodox. 

My chambers were opposite the High Court, and the pink- 
robed children dropped in on me upon their street-collecting 
tours. I had fallen to the lure of a seven-years-old wanting to 
learn Sanskrit, and the child was departing when he turned back 
again aad pointed to a revolving bookcase. ‘ That is English,’ 
he challenged. I admitted it. ‘ And that and that.’ . . . Yes, it 
was true. ‘Burn it!’ ‘Why should I?’ ‘Please burn it. 
Burn it all. If you do not burn it, I must curse you.’ ‘ Curse, 
then,’ said I, ‘ for I like these things, they are of use to me. I 
will not destroy them.’ ‘ Please’—he pleaded. He was a nice 
baby, but, finding me adamant, he cursed. And, had I been a 
Hindu, or had I believed in curses, truly my blood would have 
congealed with horror at that curse to the hundredth generation 
of all to whom I belonged, proceeding from the mouth of that 
* littlest one.’ 

When he had finished I smiled at him. ‘That did not hurt 
me,’ I said. ‘None of it can come true. You could not curse 
me. I do not believe in curses.’ ‘What!’ said he, his eyes 
bigger than ever. ‘ That is the biggest curse my Swami taught 
me. If you will not burn your foreign things after that he must 
come himself to curse you.’ ‘Send him,’ said I as the child 
departed. But of course the Swami knew better than to come, 
and nothing further happened to me. Only, one realised what 
was happening in the houses of those who did believe in curses. 

Lord Minto’s Administration was as a whole extraordinarily 
peaceful. These were the days of the enlarged Councils, punctuated 
with the great names of men like Gokhale and Sinha, and Indian 
ambitions were satisfied. And even though the attempted 
murder of the next Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, proved that under- 
ground forces were still at work—the War found us united— 
till Revolt, bred this time in Germany and San Francisco, found 
open expression, and through Mahatma Gandhi and his semi- 
religious appeal to the Orthodox gained a permanent hold in 
the country. 

The cleverness of Revolution in India has lain in what might 
be called its ‘ ventriloquism.’ It has spoken in different voices 
to different peoples. It has known what appeal will draw in any 
particular direction. Thus, as I have indicated, Gandhi's 
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adoption of the term Mahatma led the illiterate Hindu masses 
to believe him an Orthodox Hindu spiritual leader, and to such, 
himself unseen, was their homage paid. But Gandhi, through 
his disciples, was also making an anti-British political appeal, 
evidenced by the Agrarian, Tea Garden and other riots. And, 
when the promise of Self-Government and the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms with the speeding-up of Indianisation was removing 
the earlier-expressed grievances, when, in fact, it was realised that 
England did really mean, in the fullness of time, to transfer the 
Government of India to Indians—political aspiration coarsened 
among the anarchically-minded into frank anarchy .. . into 
a programme which now had for objective, not the downfall 
of the British Government, but the overthrow of government 
as government. To-day the warfare is against all stability, 
against Law and Order in whatever form and controlled by 
whomsoever. The Terrorism which began in Bengal as a localised 
movement has not only widened its foundations and changed 
it character, being hitched on to a world-revolutionary move- 
ment in its Soviet form: but since last March it has upon a 
definite contract, of which the Government of India is aware, 
consolidated and taken over control of every disruptive force 
in the country; its equally definite programme proscribing 
individual killings in favour of a mass rising in 1935 or 1936, 
for which all India is to be mobilised—in men, and money, and 
arms. 

What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter? It surely 
cannot be other than this. While the Government of India 
may rightly congratulate itself upon getting Civil Disobedience 
and Bengal Terrorism under control in a way which redounds to 
the credit of officials English and Indian in high places as well 
as in the humblest ranks of the C.I.D. and the police—we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that the situation has changed since 
last March, and that Terrorism is now a menace to All India 
(not to Bengal alone) and a menace to government and stability 
(not to the British Government alone). That the untried Indian 
Government will, after the ‘ Transfer,’ have to face no whit less 
perilously than its predecessor the anarchy which has replaced 
political tactics, and that therefore the administrators of the 
future must co-operate with the present Government in stamping 
it out—even as the Viceroy and Sir John Anderson have pleaded 
time and again—if they would make a success of the greatest 
experiment in Home Rule which the world has ever seen. 


CORNELIA SORABJI. 
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AN ENGLISH SOURCE OF LA ROCHE- 
FOUCAULD’S ‘MAXIMES’ 


Amonc the literary associations which modern research claims to 
have disclosed, none could be more piquant than that which links 
the names of Francois VI., Duc de la Rochefoucauld, and the Rev. 
Daniel Dyke, B.D., minister of Coggleshall, in Essex. It is well 
worth while to investigate this remarkable liaison. 

Daniel Dyke was born at Hempstead, in Essex, where his 
father had been silenced for nonconformity. On leaving Cam- 
bridge Daniel became minister of Coggleshall. Suspended by 
Bishop Aylmer, and directed to leave the county, he moved 
to St. Albans. Dyke was one of those who strove for a more 
thorough reformation in the Church. Once again Aylmer thought 
fit to deprive him of the living. The parishioners begged Burghley, 
who had previously befriended him, to intercede with the Bishop 
for his restoration. Aylmer declined, as charges of incontinency 
had also been made against the minister. He was tried for the 
alleged offence at St. Albans Sessions, when the woman who had 
accused him confessed her fraud and publicly implored his for- 
giveness. Burghley again intervened, but the hot-tempered and 
arbitrary Bishop was implacable. The faithful and much- 
buffeted Daniel died in 1614. He was evidently a man of some 
distinction. Brook describes him as ‘a man ef unblemished 
character, a divine of great learning and piety, a preacher of 
sound heart-searching doctrine. Of his Mystery of Selfe- 
Deceiving, Fuller writes: ‘ It is a book that will be owned for a 
truth while men have any badness in them, and will be owned 
for a treasure while they have any goodness in them.’ How came 
it to pass that such a man should cross the path of La Roche- 
foucauld, and that the seal of the old English Puritan should be 
left upon the French courtier ? 

The answer lies in an understanding of La Rochefoucauld’s 
character and career. Francois VI., Duc de la Rochefoucauld, 
was born in the ducal palace in Paris in the year 1613, the year 
before Dyke died. The family was one of the noblest in France, 
and one of the few that survived the Hundred Years War. Ina 
letter to Mazarin, 1648, La Rochefoucauld writes: ‘I can prove 
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that for three hundred years the monarchs of France have not 
disdained to treat us as members of their family.’ He was a 
typical representative of the proud and warlike nobility of the 
first half of the seventeenth century, which preceded the era of 
the domesticated court of Louis XIV. His ancestors had for 
a time professed Protestantism ; his great-grandfather, though a 
bosom friend of Charles IX., being murdered at the ‘ Bartholo- 
mew.’ This militant champion of the old aristocracy was soon 
involved in a life-and-death struggle with the rising monarchical 
principle. In his Mémoires he speaks of the ‘ haine naturelle’ 
which he felt towards the administration of Richelieu. In 1637, 
as the result of his romantic championship of the Queen and Mme. 
de Chevreuse, he found himself shut up in the Bastille, where he 
had leisure to reflect upon ‘ /’image affreuse de la domination du 
Cardinal.’ The hopes aroused by the death of Richelieu proved 
vain. Abandoned by the Queen and fooled by Mazarin, the Duke 
had ample grounds for complaining of human ingratitude and 
duplicity. As if to add insult to injury, Mazarin did not even 
think it worth while to placate the Duke by granting the pas- 
sionately coveted privilege of the ‘ ¢abouret ’—that is to say, the 
right of the Duke’s wife to be seated in the presence of the Queen. 
Maddened by chagrin, La Rochefoucauld flung himself into the 
Fronde, though he disliked the cause and despised many of his 
co-rebels. His castle at Verteuil was demolished and he himself 
severely wounded. Worse was to come. Following upon the 
ingratitude of the Queen and the Duchess of Chevreuse came the 
treachery of Mme. de Longueville. This was the unkindest cut 
of all, and left a permanent scar. Shortly afterwards he was 
rendered almost blind by a musket shot. The squalid struggles 
of the Fronde were certainly not calculated to inspire any of the 
participants with an exalted view of human nature. The Duke 
had ample opportunity to see men with the masks off. In 1653, 
at the age of forty, the old Frondeur submitted to Mazarin and 
retired, a broken and disillusioned man, to his country seat. Here 
he turned author and wrote his Mémoires, in which with haughty 
impartiality he gave his version of the complicated intrigues and 
rivalries of the recent civil war. 

In 1659 the Duke went to live in Paris. That very year he 
writes to his friend Mme. de Sablé a letter containing these most 
significant words : ‘ I return you, your sentences of to-day.’ The 
era of the Salons had opened. There was a new spirit in French 
society. The aristocracy, embittered and humiliated by the 
defeat of its most cherished ambitions, was seeking solace and 
employment in literary and moral discussion. Under the auspices 
of Mme. de Sablé, La Rochefoucauld felt the impact of Jansenism. 
The stern doctrines of Port-Royal were making extraordinary 
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strides among the nobility. Mme. de Sablé herself was a fervent 
disciple, and the intimate friend of Arnauld, d’Ailly and the rest. 
In fact, Jansenism was a timely refuge for disgruntled aristo- 
crats. It was a type of religion, ‘ highbrow,’ heroic, exclusive—a 
minority cult. ‘ Bure du cété de Port-Royal, c’est encore un peu étre 
frondeur.’ A close resemblance exists between the ideas of Port- 
Royal and of the author of the Maximes. For both, human nature 
is radically corrupted by original sin ; in particular, by ‘ amour- 
propre,’ which continually manifests itself either through interest 
or pride. As Mme. de Motteville wittily observed, ‘ Nui ne doit 
étre si bon chrétien, ni si bon philosophe, qu'un courtisan détrompé.’ 
Among the fashionable circle which grouped itself round Mme. de 
Sablé, maxim-writing was the recognised and favourite form of 
entertainment. A leading member of the coterie, Jacques Esprit, 
was a practised epigrammatist, with a marked turn for paradox. 
Esprit is still remembered as the author of a disconcerting treatise 
on human nature, La Fausseté des Vertues Humains, published in 
1678, and translated into English. The procedure seems to have 
been that Mme. de Sablé, Esprit, or another, would start some 
psychological or moral discussion. From these debates certain 
conclusions would emerge. The various members of the society 
then strove in their own homes to give a finished and striking 
form to the conclusions reached, submitting their work in writing 
to one another for criticism and amendment. In this glorified 
parlour game La Rochefoucauld was facile princeps. The dis- 
covery of his own powers made him ambitious of literary fame. 
For six or seven years he toiled at the polishing of his epigrams, 
some of them being written and rewritten a score of times. The 
first authorised edition in France appeared in 1665. On the 
strength of this tiny book La Rochefoucauld took rank as one of 
the great writers of France. According to Voltaire, ‘ Aucun livre 
ne contribua davantage a former le gotit de la nation.’ 

It is now time to return to the Rev. Daniel Dyke. Among 
those who fled from France on account of the persecution of the 
Huguenots was one Jean Vernueil. Born in 1585 near Bordeaux, 
he came to Oxford, where in 1625 he was made sub-librarian. In 
1634 he published a French translation of Dyke’s book, The 
Mystery of Selfe-Deceiving, under the title La Sonde de la Con- 
science, of which a German version appeared in 1660. The first 
modern to signalise similarities of thought, and even of phrase, 
between the forgotten La Sonde de la Conscience and La Roche- 
foucauld’s Maximes was an official of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
M. Alphonse Pauly, who issued in 1883 a reprint of the ‘ un- 
authorised ’ 1664 La Haye edition of the Maximes. He was put 
on the track by an unpublished manuscript of 1671, written by a 
contemporary of La Rochefoucauld. This manuscript makes a 
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number of references to the Duke. Among other pungent notes 
are these: ‘ La pluspart de ces Maximes ont esté prises d’un livre 
anglois, assés mal traduit en francois, intitulé ‘‘ La Sonde de la Con- 
science,” fait par un ministre anglois. C’est un des bons livres que 
les Huguenots ayent faits.’ Again: ‘M. de la Rochefoucauld a 
presque tout tiré ses maximes du livre de la ‘“‘ Sonde dela Conscience.” 
Il n'y en adjouste que le beaux francois.’ A good many entries 
prove the writer to have been well acquainted with Mme. de 
Sablé’s circle. In 1910 the erudite M. Ernest Jovy published a 
rare brochure—Deux inspirateurs peu connus des Maximes de la 
Rochefoucauld, Daniel Dyke et Jean Vernueil. Finally, M. Emile 
Magne, than whom none has a more intimate knowledge of French 
literature and society in the seventeenth century, regards the 
rapprochement as being ‘ assez concluant.’ That is to say, La 
Rochefoucauld not only knew the Puritan-Huguenot treatise on 
‘Selfe-Deception,’ but was deeply influenced by it, and actually 
derived therefrom material for his own book. Certainly the 
anonymous writer of the manuscript makes virtually a charge of 
plagiarism against him. 

M. Magne thinks the plagiarism probable, because nothing in 
the life of La Rochefoucauld inclines one to believe that he was 
gifted with intellectual eminence, or that his mind was prepared 
by study and meditation for any deep thinking. No doubt he 
had a wide experience of men ; but would such an experience have 
sufficed to give him the purely intellectual power to generalise ? 
It does not, then, appear an extravagant supposition that, devoid 
of imagination himself, he had, like other contemporary writers, 
‘lifted ’ from another the substance to which he gave a different 
form—more striking, concise, highly finished. His pessimism 
would agree admirably with that of the English preacher. And 
who would recognise in their new worldly and literary guise the 
judgments of this obscure Englishman, especially when wrapped 
up in their Huguenot envelope? We may take it, then, as 
extremely likely that La Rochefoucauld knew the French version 
of Dyke’s book. The Huguenots were energetic publicists and 
printed large editions of their books. Further, La Sonde de la 
Conscience, with its pitiless analysis of human vanity, hypocrisy 
and self-deception, would have a strong appeal in that société 
@élite, deeply tinged as it was with the sombre and uncom- 
promising principles of Jansenism. It was a volume certain to be 
possessed and prized by the Port-Royalists. Internal evidence 
makes it clear that Pascal himself was acquainted with it, and 
that Jacques Esprit, the Duke’s literary friend and mentor, also 
possessed a copy. It may well be that the writer of the con- 
temporary manuscript (evidently closely in touch with the Duke’s 
circle) had seen the book in his hands, or that during the dis- 
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cussions of the salon, references had been made to it which aroused 
La Rochefoucauld’s curiosity. 

It cannot be denied that the two books have much in common ; 
allowance must of course be made for the Biblical and dogmatic 
pre-suppositions and edifying purpose of the one, and the delibe- 
rately non-religious and non-didactic tone of the other. Both take 
a merciless (if not malicious) pleasure in stripping man of his 
disguises, in exposing the seamy side of human nature, and 
particularly (in M. Jovy’s words) ‘ s’acharnent a ramener tous les 
actes que nous décorons avec présomption du nom de “‘ vertus,” a des 
mobiles égoistes, a une féroce tendresse pour notre moi.’ In his 
Advis au lecteur La Rochefoucauld describes his book as ‘ um 
portrait du ceur de Vhomme, remplie de ces sortes de veritez dont 
Vorgueil humain ne se peut accommoder’ : it is also ‘ l’abrégé d'une 
morale conforme aux pensées de plusieurs Péres de l Eglise.’ Dyke 
recommends his Mystery of Selfe-Deceiving because ‘ tl contient l’art 
de se cognoistre soi-mesme. Il nous descouvre les entortillements et 
les destours infinis de ce labyrinthe obscur du ceeur de V homme.’ 

The following parallels are significant : 

(1) Dyke.—‘ The first deceit of the heart is to colour grosse 
sins with middle terms, and so to present it to us, not in its 
own proper colours, but painted and guilded over with some 
shews of virtue, that it may the more easily winde and 
insinuate itself into our affections.’ 

La R.—‘ Nos virtues ne sont le plus souvent que des vices 
déguisés.’ 

(2) Dyke.—‘ Our affections when they would have a thing, 
sharpen our wits, and set them on to devise arguments to 
serve their turn.’ 

La R.— L’esprit est toujours la dupe du coeur.’ 

(3) Dyke.—‘ Another deceit is when our hearts doe privily 
and secretly (we scarce perceiving it) foist in and closely 
convey some corruption into our good actions.’ 

La R.— Les vices entrent dans la composition des vertues 
comme les poisons entrent dans la composition des remédes.’ 

(4) Dyke.—‘ The evil which we are ready to doe is yet by a 
subtile kind of violence, kept in, so that it comes not forth 
into the outward act. Thus, many there are that politiquely, 
by a smooth and close carriage, smother and press in their 
vices, which if they should break forth, might hinder them in 
their designes or desires.’ 

La R.— La constance des sages n'est que Vart de renfermer 
leur agitation dans leur ceur.’ 

(5) Dyke.— Another deceit of the heart is when it causeth 
us to leape from one extreame to another, passing by the 
meane.’ 
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La R.—‘ Plus on aime une mattresse, plus on est pres de la 
hair.’ 

(6) Dyke.—‘ The deceit of the affection of love is when we 
think we love men’s persons, when indeed we love not their 
persons, but their riches, honours, reputation in the world, and 
such-like adjoynts of their persons. The discoverie of this 
deceit is in the change of estate. When the corne is spent, 
the rats leave the barne.’ 

La R.—‘ Si on croit aimer sa mattresse pour l'amour delle, 
on est bien trompé.’ 

“Nous ne regrettons pas la perte de nos amis selon leur 
mérite, mais selon nos besoins.’ 

“Ce que les hommes ont nommé amitié n'est qu'un ménage- 
ment réciproque a’ interéts.’ 

(6) Dyke.—‘ Out of the heart cometh every sort of sin, 
and suchlike stuffe, even as the rivers run out of the sea.’ 

La R.—‘ Les virtues se perdent dans Vinterét comme les 
fleuves se perdent dans la mer.’ 

(7) Dyke.— Nothing for a man to be chaste when no 
provocation to uncleannesse ; to be temperate at a leane table 
when he cannot otherwise choose.’ 

La R.— Quand les vices nous quittent, nous voulons nous 
flatter que c’est nous qui les quittons.’ 

(8) Dyke.— Men are interrupted in the practice of one 
sinne by reason some other diverts them another way.’ 

La R.— Ce que nous empesche souvent de nous abandonner 
a un seul vice,*est que nous en avons plusieurs.’ 

These parallels (and many others might be added) certainly 
exhibit a genuine similarity of thought, a similarity which would 
appear more striking if all the quotations from Dyke had been 
given in Vernueil’s French. Take, for example, the following 
from La Sonde de la Conscience: ‘ Plusieurs s’imaginent qu’ils 
s'affligent pour les calamitez publiques ; quoiqu’a la vérité ce n’est 
pas pour le bien public qu’ils sont en peine, mais pour ce qui les 
touche en particulier.’ This is pure La Rochefoucauld. Nor could 
one find a more pungent commentary on the Fronde. One must, 
of course, make full allowance for the difference in style. Dyke 
is diffuse, concrete, illustrative, with a host of Biblical instances 
always at hand. The Duke’s generalisations are often the last 
word in artful and brilliant brevity. 

There were, of course, many causes which predisposed La 
Rochefoucauld to misanthropy and cynicism. Proud and am- 
bitious by birth and early training, romantic and sensitive by 
temperament, he encountered a series of shocks and disappoint- 
ments which made of him a man with a grievance. He had loved 
and served women, and was betrayed. He had believed in the 
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possibility of disinterestedness : the Fronde had taught him that 
there was no such thing. When he settled in Paris he had shed 
all his youthful illusions. Henceforth he would groan at nothing ; 
be astonished at nothing. Intercourse with Mme. de Sablé’s 
circle only served to give a deeper, a more implacable tone to his 
disdain. Under the influence of Jansenism and the new craze 
for psychological analysis, the Duke found that his ideas were 
defining and clarifying themselves. Moved at once by resentment 
against human kind, and clutching at a last chance of success 
and recognition, he sedulously prepared his bombshell. It was 
the Duke’s way of getting his own back. He probably had no 
interest in reforming mankind ; but he thoroughly enjoyed the 
thought of shocking it out of its fatuous self-approval. To the 
stern moralists of Port-Royal, La Rochefoucauld may be con- 
ceived as saying: ‘I will put man into the pillory of self-judg- 
ment, and unmask the egotism and hypocrisy of the people who 
talk so complacently of humanity, of pity and of rectitude. 
When they have been thus brought under conviction of sin, it is 
for you to deal evangelically with them.’ So that, although La 
Rochefoucauld was not a religious man, the Port-Royalists 
recognised in him a sort of collaborator. One of them, indeed, 
wrote to the Duke: ‘On pourrait dire que le Chretien commence 
ou votre philosophie finit. C’est une école de lV humilitie Chrétienne.’ 

There can be no doubt that it was in this Jansenist circle that 
Dyke’s unflinching exposure of human egotism and self-deception 
came under La Rochefoucauld’s notice. It powerfully corroborated 
his own point of view, and stimulated further-meditation in the 
same direction. M. Jovy’s verdict is definite : ‘ La Rochefoucauld 
a certainement profité de ce recueil @homélies puritains. Il Va 
medité, et suivant le procédé qu'il appliquait chez Mme. de Sablé, il 
a ramené les longues digressions de l’'auteur anglais a des maximes 
courtes et ramassies, qui concentrent une foule d’idées et de fatts.’ 

What an interesting posthumous career for the minister of 
Coggleshall in Essex ! 

F. Brompton HarvEY. 
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HENRY VAUGHAN AND THE MODERN 
SPIRIT 


IT is an interesting and perhaps a significant fact that in this age, 
of all others, the poet Henry Vaughan should at last be coming 
into his own. Almost unnoticed in his own troubled period, he 
was neglected by his immediate successors, who admired the 
polished minuteness of Dryden and Pope and the dexterous 
intricacies of Herbert and Herrick, and therefore had no time to 
waste on one who allowed the rushing torrent of his ideas to make 
him often oblivious of the minor perfections of the channel 
through which he expressed them. It was not until 1847, 152 
years after his death, that he was rescued from oblivion by the 
Rev. H. F. Lyte, who edited an edition of Vaughan’s Sacred 
Poems for William Pickering, the publisher. Since that time he 
has been steadily growing in repute; and, while it is probably 
true that Vaughan will never be a popular poet, there can be no 
doubt that he has gained during the last 100 years a large and 
constantly increasing number of understanding admirers amongst 
those whose feeling for literature is deep and genuine and who are 
able to appreciate his vivid and beautiful personality. 

Vaughan was by nature a recluse. He did not bother his head 
about posterity, though he seems to have had the true poet’s 
sense of the ultimate value of his work. He did not write for 
publication or with any missionary sense: he wrote because he 
could not help it, and it is this, no doubt, which gives his work 
its lovely spontaneity. He lived his day-to-day existence as a 
country doctor, observing and enjoying everything that went on 
around him, and holding his daily intimate converse with his 
Creator: he died after thirty years of silence, almost unknown 
except to his patients and a few Oxford friends, and was buried 
under his own sublimely humble epitaph : 


SERVUS INUTILIS, 
PECCATOR MAXIMUS, 
Hic JACEo. 
Gtortia + MISERERE ! 


619 
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Thus he lived, wrote and died in willing humility and obscurity ; 
yet his quiet words have survived, and are at last making them- 
selves heard after nearly 200 years. 

This, as we have said, is an interesting and possibly a signi- 
ficant fact. One cannot well imagine anything more remote from 
the spirit of this age than the life, death, and works of Henry 
Vaughan ; and yet we find him now for the first time becoming 
widely known and deeply loved. It is true that nowadays the im- 
perfections of form which blinded earlier generations to the beauty 
of his thought are much more readily overlooked, and also that 
his work has one outstanding quality which must commend it 
particularly to the more serious-minded members of the younger 
generation. This is an age which greatly respects sincerity ; and 
the simple sincerity of Vaughan is as radiant as one of his own 
‘calme, golden evenings. But sincerity by itself, however much 
it may command respect, does not necessarily inspire anything 
else ; and, since there seems to be something warmer than respect 
in the attitude of Vaughan’s admirers, it follows that there must 
be something more than mere sincerity to attract them. It may 
be that the very sharpness of the contrast between his life and 
his attitude and those of most people in the present generation 
has been an additional source of interest and curiosity. A 
country doctor who lived a life of quiet contentment with his 
daily work, and who wrote poetry without any apparent wish to 
advertise the fact or to make anything out of it, seems to our 
commercialised and publicity-ridden minds a perfect freak, and 
arouses, therefore, the universal human curiosity about the un- 
or super-natural. Or it may be that out of the restlessness and 
uncertainty and towering shadows of our time we turn with 
pleasure and relief to the sureness and simplicity and light which 
Henry Vaughan expressed. If this is so, there may be hope for 
us. We have much, no doubt, that he lacked; he certainly 
had very much that is precious that would be far to seek 
to-day. 

At the very root of that radiance which is characteristic of 
the best of Vaughan’s work is his sense of a close personal relation- 
ship with God. It is an interesting relationship of a rather un- 
usual kind—as sane and simple as Vaughan could not fail to 
be in everything. There was once a child who said of its mother, 
‘O, mummy, I am glad of you!’ ; and in much the same way 
Vaughan was ‘ glad of ’ his Creator, which implies an intense and 
vivid consciousness of His actuality. 


My dear Redeemer, the worlds light, 
And life too, and my hearts delight ! 
For all thy mercies and thy truth 
Shew’d to me in my sinful youth, 
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For my sad failings and my wilde 
Murmurings at thee, when most milde : 

For all my secret faults, and each 

Frequent relapse and wilful breach, 

For all designs meant against thee, 

And ev’ry publish’d vanity 

Which thou divinely hast forgiven, 

While thy blood wash’d me white as heaven : 
I nothing have to give to thee, 

But this thy own gift, given to me ; 
Refuse it not ! for now thy Token 
Can tell thee where a heart is broken. 


These lines from the dedication of his book of Sacred Poems— 
to ‘ My most merciful, my most loving, and dearly loved Redeemer, 
the ever-blessed, the onely Holy and Just One, Jesus Christ ’— 
show us at once, before we have turned the first page, how deep, 
how intimate, and how personal was this consciousness. That 
Vaughan ever came to share so intimate an experience with his 
readers may seem extraordinary: it can, however, be satis- 
factorily explained by the fact that Vaughan’s poems were not 
originally intended for publication; and, moreover, Vaughan 
evidently possessed the utter unself-consciousness of the genuine 
mystic to whom God is all, and the sétting forth of His glory. 

And here, at the very root of all he has to say, we find Vaughan 
most deeply at variance with the trend of modern feeling. There 
must be many individuals nowadays who share, or at least under- 
stand, this vivid personal relationship of Vaughan’s—the world 
is, fortunately, never entirely without them ; but the conceptions 
of most of us are far more vague and less satisfying. Since the 
days of Henry Vaughan we have been pushing our knowledge 
further and further towards the limits of the universe, and our 
human problems, too, have become appalling in their complexity. 
We are left at the mercy of impersonal life forces which are as 
remote from Vaughan’s intimacy with his ‘dear Redeemer’ as 
is the conception of a kind of heavenly social reformer at the other 
end of the scale. We are not ‘ glad of God’ nowadays—or at 
least, very few of us are. If we consider Him at all, we are rather 
puzzled and perhaps a little annoyed by Him. Such was not 
Henry Vaughan. 

As a natural consequence of his ‘ gladness of God,’ there arises 
another characteristic of Vaughan’s which we in our latter-day 
wisdom have for the most part foregone: I mean his gladness of 
whatever God shall send him—which includes the whole material 
of his daily life. 


Lord, with what courage, and delight 
I doe each thing 
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When thy least breath sustaines my wing ! 
I shine, and move 
Like those above, 
And (with much gladnesse 
Quitting sadnesse,) 
Make me faire dayes of every night. 
Affliction thus, meere pleasure is, 
And hap what will, 
If thou be in’t, ’tis welcome still ; 
But since thy rayes 
In Sunnie dayes 
Thou dost thus lend 
And freely spend, 
Ah! what shall I return for this ? 


This attitude must have been uncommon in Vaughan’s time ; 
it seems to be almost extinct to-day. We do not fundamentally 
believe in acceptance, for many reasons. One reason is the 
appalling complexity of our daily life, which, if we give way to 
it, not only makes it almost impossible for.us to do each thing 
with ‘ courage and delight,’ but even makes it very difficult for 
us to do each thing at all with any degree of reasoned coherence 
and completeness. This makes us uncomfortable and restless— 
always trying to escape, and yet always going round and round, 
like a squirrel in a wheel. Another reason is that to us, perhaps 
sub-consciously, acceptance savours of cowardice, of an unwilling- 
ness to spend and be spent—it seems a trifle smug. If we analyse 
this sub-conscious feeling, we may end by priding ourselves on 
our state of ‘ divine discontent’; if we do not analyse it, we 
merely grow more restless and uncomfortable and end by feeling 
that nothing is worth while ; and we go on running round and 
round, faster and faster in our wheel, till we turn dizzy and forget 
all about it. And yet there is nothing smug in Vaughan: there 
is, however, a divine and creative acceptance of which we know 
next to nothing. 

This may be because our eyes have been so rudely opened by 
the war and its results, which have driven home so bitterly all 
that is mean and loathsome in mankind, and which have made 
so much that was glorious appear futile, that we hesitate to 
believe in any radiance, any glory; nay, we not only hesitate 
to believe, we deliberately turn our eyes away from it lest we 
should come to believe, and later on suffer once more the terrible 
disillusionment. And so our spiritual sense is dimmed—crushed 
out of us, or deliberately suppressed by us lest it be even more 
hideously wounded. Vaughan’s spiritual sense was intensely 
alive: he found the deepest significance in all the everyday 
things around him. He could not even hear the cock crow without 
an outburst of ecstatic commentary ; 
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Father of lights ! what Sunnie seed, 
What glance of day hast thou confin’d 
Into this bird? To all the breed 
This busie Ray thou hast assign’d ; 
Their magnetisme works all night, 
And dreams of Paradise and light. 
Their eyes watch for the morning hue, 
Their little grain expelling night 
So shines and sings, as if it knew 
The path unto the house of light. 
It seems their candle, howe’er done, 
Was tinn’d and lighted at the sunne. 


If such a tincture, such a touch, 
So firm a longing can impowre 
Shall thy own image think it much 
To watch for thy appearing hour ? 
If a meer blast so fill the sail, 
Shall not the breath of God prevail ? 


If joyes, and hopes, and earnest throws, 
And hearts, whose Pulse beats still for light 
Are given to birds ; who, but thee, knows 
A love-sick souls exalted flight ? 

Can souls be track’d by any eye 

But his, who gave them wings to flie ? 

We know so much more than Vaughan knew, or we think we 
do—we can cram so much more into twenty-four hours than he 
could have conceived—that our thought and feeling, like our 
lives, tend to become more and more complex and distracted. 
And the spiritual sense which could have kept the balance, and 
which is the only touchstone of true values, is in abeyance. 
Spiritual vision may be utterly profound, but it is always one— 
always direct and simple. Vaughan’s simplicity is luminous. It 
is true that the expression of his thought is often obscure and 
sometimes almost impossible to unravel: the thought itself, 
however, is almost always simple and limpid, and the obscurity 
generally seems to be the result of over-compression—he tries to 
pack greater significance into his words than they will hold. When 
he combines, as he often does, simplicity of expression with 
simplicity of thought, he has about him that childlike quality 
which is of the essence of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Stars are of mighty use: The night 
Is dark and long ; 
The Rode foul, and where one goes right, 
Six may go wrong. 
One twinkling ray 
Shot o’r some cloud, 
May clear much way 
And guide a croud. 
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Gods Saints are shining lights : who stays 
Here long must passe 

O’re dark hills, swift streames, and steep ways 
As smooth as glasse ; 
But these all night 
Like Candles, shed 
Their beams, and light 
Us into Bed. 


Heavenly nursery rhymes such as this are not natural to us 
nowadays ; we are too complex, too morbid, too much wrapped 
up in ourselves. We wear ourselves out. New sensation after 
new sensation takes its toll of our senses, until we become in- 
capable of any intensity of feeling. Now, intensity is the child 
of simplicity, and comes to birth from it without effort in the 
heavenly glow of Vaughan’s mind. And intensity in terms of 
faith, hope, and love breeds ecstasy and rapture—the true and 
tireless ecstasy that mounts on eagle’s wings, the deep and holy 
rapture that glows with living fire. 


O Joyes! Infinite sweetnes ! with what flowres, 
And shoots of glory, my soul breakes and buds ! 
All the long houres 
Of night, and Rest 
Through the still shrouds 
Of sleep, and Clouds, 
This Dew fell on my Breast ; 
O how it Blouds, 
And Spirits all my Earth! heark! In what Rings, 
And Hymning Circulations the quick world 
Awakes, and sings ; 
The rising winds, 
And falling springs, 
Birds, beasts, all things 
Adore him in their kinds. 


O let me climbe 
When I lye down! The Pious soul by night 
Is like a clouded starre, whose beames though sed 
To shed their light 
Under some Cloud 
Yet are above, 
And shine, and move 
Beyond that mistie shrowd. 
So in my Bed 
That Curtain’d grave, though sleep, like ashes, hide 
My lamp, and life, both shall in thee abide. 


There have been false and sentimental raptures and ecstasies 
which exhausted both body and spirit and wilted whatever they 
touched. We in this veil-rending age have rightly spurned them. 
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But such ecstasy as that of Henry Vaughan is a precious thing : 
we have lost the secret of it ; there is always a doubt, a question, 
a reservation in our highest moments. We have perhaps rooted 
up the wheat with the tares; we have destroyed something 
genuine in our anxiety to root out what was false. 

It is a commonplace that the spiritual consciousness may be 
of two kinds: we may be aware of spiritual forces dwelling 
within and expressing themselves through ourselves, our fellow- 
men and nature; or we may be aware of them as existing and 
working outside and above ourselves and the universe. With 
the first of these forms of consciousness and Vaughan’s expression 
of it in poems such as Cock-crowimg we have already dealt. 
That he was not lacking in the second is shown by lines such as 
the following from one of his best-known poems, The World : 


I saw Eternity the other night 

Like a great Ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright, 

And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, years 
Driv’n by the spheres 

Like a vast shadow mov’d, In which the world 
And all her train were hurl’d. 


It is perhaps the abeyance of this consciousness—the lack of 
any sense of something infinitely greater than ourselves which is 
yet accessible and near to us—which is at any rate partly respon- 
sible for the weariness and confusion which we find on every side. 
It is another aspect of our legacy from the war: the war, which 
made us afraid to believe in indwelling loveliness, drove us like- 
wise to think of any vision of transcendent goodness and beauty 
as a fraud, or, at best, as an anesthetic against the agony of life. 
To know the utter immensity of an empty universe is a poor 
substitute for the vision of a luminous eternity like Vaughan’s. 

Vaughan knew and travelled the way of joy. Even his sense 
of sin led him to rejoice in the fact of his redemption. From the 
first page of his book of Sacred Poems until the last his heart is 
turned towards the God in whom he rejoiced—it is never corroded 
with the bitter poison of self. Even in his rare moments of 
depression he 


. . . felt through all this fleshly dresse 
Bright shootes of everlastingnesse. 


And when he turns to the contemplation of death it is thus that 
he refers to it : 


Dear, beauteous death ! the Jewel of the Just, 
Shining no where, but in the dark ; 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust ; 
Could man outlook that mark ! 
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He that hath found some fledg’d birds nest, may know 
At first sight, if the bird be flown ; 

But what fair Well, or Grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 


And yet, as Angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul, when man doth sleep : 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted theams, 
And into glory peep. 


Even his body after death is committed to his Maker : 


O thou ! the first fruits of the dead 
And their dark bed, 
When I am cast into that deep 
And senseless sleep 
The wages of my sinne, 
O then, 
Thou great Preserver of all men ! 
Watch’ o’re that loose 
And empty house, 
Which I sometimes liv’d in.. 
It is (in truth) a ruin’d peece 
Not worth thy Eyes, 
And scarce a room but wind, and rain 
Beat through, and stain 
The seats, and Cells within ; 
Yet thou 
Led by thy Love wouldst stoop thus low, 
And in this Cott 
All filth, and spott, 
Didst with thy servant Inne. 


He was happy and he was sane ; he enjoyed everything. His 
spiritual life was the source of his joy, and this gave it its deep and 
universal character ; but he also appreciated and loved and made 
the most of—enjoyed, in short—the smallest and most ordinary 
details of daily life. This must have added very much to his 
ability to help ordinary people in the course of his practice as a 
doctor. He was a great mystic—for many people he is among 
the greatest ; but his mysticism was not remote and separated 
from his daily life—it permeated and glorified it, and was always 
tempered by his radiant common-sense and sense of humour. He 
was a disciplinarian too—all the more because it is self-discipline 
that he believes in; and his long poem Rules and Lessons is full 
of worldly wisdom as well as the heavenly sort. In this he is 
once more at variance with our age, which does not, at any rate 
superficially, believe in discipline. Without the faintest trace of 
vanity or conceit he was nevertheless quietly sure of his vocation 
and its worth. He might have said, with Diirer, that the power 
was not in him, but through him. 
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Let us sum up the points of contrast between his outlook 
and ours. Vaughan believed passionately in God: we, at best, 
perhaps, speculate about Him. He rejoiced quite simply in every- 
thing that came his way, and with the instant and unconscious 
alchemy of a radiant and beautiful mind turned it all to riches 
both for himself and for later generations: we tend to drift rest- 
lessly from experience to new experience in a state of half-conscious 
discontent which is far from being either divine or creative. His 
sense of spiritual realities was glowing and alive : we have allowed 
our vision to become dim and ravaged, rotted by cynicism or 
broken by suffering. His thought and feeling were simple, direct 
and intense: ours are often confused and distracted, without 
direction or force. His whole being was devoted to the service of 
a great spiritual power outside himself, but intimate and near: 
we, who can find nothing greater than ourselves to turn to, are 
fettered by introspection, dazzled by glittering abstractions, and 
stunned by the immensities of the physical universe which we 
have discovered but cannot understand. What is it, then, that 
draws us to him? Is it only a vaguely wistful half-consciousness 
that he represents something of our own that we have lost— 
something rather beautiful and precious that we shall not readily 
regain? Or is it that somewhere, deeply buried beneath our 
bitterest cynicism, our sorest wounds, our hardest crust, most of 
us still possess, like Vaughan’s cock, a heart ‘ whose Pulse beats 
still for light,’ which is stirred, however dimly, to response by the 
transfiguring radiance of Vaughan’s verse ? 

There was much that was false, much that was rotten, at the 
heart of our spiritual life before the war. Outwardly we con- 
formed ; inwardly there was an emptiness far worse than the 
confused and seething mass of mingled cynicism and superstition 
which possesses us now. Was it perhaps necessary that that 
hollow shell should be destroyed—that we should realise with 
horror its essential emptiness, that we should experience the 
shattering of our illusions, and that out of the welter and confusion 
we should turn to those who, like the quiet Silurist, can show us 
the way to a deeper vision and a wider understanding which no 
cataclysm shall be able to shake because it is founded on reality ? 
It is universally acknowledged that in art and science some men 
have been ahead of their time: this is far more essentially true 
in the realm of the spirit, where achievement is independent of 
material conditions and vision is not controlled by climatic 
vagaries or scientific instruments. Vaughan was a pioneer of the 
spirit—he was one of the discoverers of the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
and in turning to him, although he lived 300 years ago, we are 
looking, not back, but forward. If there is anything at all in this 
theory—if it is in any sense true that our quickening interest in 
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Henry Vaughan is to some extent a sign of the times—let us not 
forget that we have very far to go, lest we lose heart. We may 
have much to suffer, too ; but if only we can learn not to be afraid 
of darkness and quiet—if only we can learn not to run away from 
ourselves, not to be perpetually on the defensive—in time our 
minds and hearts may pass out of their confused and restless 
twilight into the deep and healing peace of the night that is full of 
promise : 
Dear night ! this worlds defeat ; 
The stop to busie fools ; cares check and curb ; 
The day of Spirits ; my souls calm retreat 
Which none disturb ! 
Christs progress, and his prayer time ; 
The hours to which high Heaven doth chime. 


Gods silent, searching flight : 
When my Lords head is fill’d with dew, and all 
His locks are wet with the clear drops of night ; 
His still, soft call ; 
His knocking time ; The souls dumb watch, 
When Spirits their fair kindred catch. 


Were all my loud, evil days 
Calm and unhaunted as is thy dark Tent, 
Whose peace but by some Angels wing or voice 
Is seldom rent ; 
Then I in Heaven all the long year 
Would keep, and never wander here. 


But living where the Sun 
Doth all things wake, and where all mix and tire 
Themselves and others, I consent and run 
To ev'ry myre, 
And by this worlds ill-guiding light, 
Erre more than I can do by night. 


There is in God (some say) 
A deep, but dazling darkness; As men here 
Say it is late and dusky, because they 
See not all clear ; 
O for that night ! where I in him 
Might live invisible and dim. 


CHRISTINA CHAPIN. 





MILNER} 


Mr. Cecit HEADLAM’s second volume of The Milner Papers could 
not have appeared at a more opportune moment. Challenged 
dramatically, the issues clear-cut as rarely in the evolution of 
systems of government, democracy is at bay in all modern States 
where it has not already been hustled off the field. Signor 
Mussolini and Herr Hitler have created for themselves autocratic 
offices, superimposed by them on the existing Constitutions of their 
respective countries, for which these Constitutions did not 
provide ; Mr. Roosevelt is endeavouring to expand the American 
Presidency, with less departure from constitutional precedent, 
into an individual autocracy as opposed in principle to the doctrine 
of government of the people by the people as the autocracies now 
established in Italy and Germany. Those who favour, openly, 
hesitatingly or subconsciously, such a change in England are 
asking, Where is the man ? 

Of the English statesmen of the last fifty years probably none 
was more fitted to fill such a réJe than Milner, and the Papers 
published in this volume, covering the period from the outbreak 
of war in South Africa in 1899 to the return of Milner to England 
in 1905, show him struggling against the democratic system at the 
height of its power, attempting—as in the proposal to suspend 
the Constitution of Cape Colony in 1902 to pave the way for 
reconstruction—to free himself from its trammels, but neverthe- 
less using it for more solid achievement in constructive statesman- 
ship than any other man of his time, until it finally overwhelmed 
him. Democracy, if the party system is essential to its practice 
in England, has never recovered from the price which it had to 
pay for his defeat. His introduction of Chinese labour in the 
Johannesburg mines—misrepresented by methods so unscrupulous 
that they were disowned by the official representatives of the 
Liberal Party—was used by that party for electioneering purposes 
in January 1905 to discredit the party which had supported him. 
In thus securing a decisive victory at the polls the Liberal Party 
did even more than had hitherto been done to destroy confidence 

1 The Milner Papers (South Africa), 1899-1905 (edited by Cecil Headlam), 
vol. ii.: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 
629 
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in parliamentary politics and to demonstrate that the democratic 
system—at any rate, as developed in the land of its modern 
rebirth—was incompatible with a continuity of constructive 
statesmanship ; and yet many far-sighted people had already 
perceived that such continuity was essential if the crash which 
came nine years later was to be averted. 

By 1903 Milner, who was blessed with a freedom from 
illusions denied to most mortal men, saw that the system would 
beat him and had already begun to turn his thoughts to the manner 
in which his experience could be of the greatest service to posterity. 
Writing in March of that year to Lady Edward Cecil (now Lady 
Milner), he said : 


But the system is wrong. . . . I set sail in a rotten ship. By the 
help of the High Gods I may get her into port somehow. Clearly it is my 
duty to do all that I can to that end, not to leave her (unless the rudder 
is taken out of my hands) until she isin port. But I am under no obligation 
to take another voyagein her. The day might come—who knows ?—when I 
should have the opportunity of pointing out, why we make such a mess of 
things, and make the burden on the true-hearted servants of the country 
so unnecessarily heavy; where the system is wrong. But I should not 
attempt that for a long time, not till I could see my own experiences at a 
true perspective, till personal bitterness had died out of me, as it readily 
does, with rest and time, and I could speak of it all coolly, with balance, 
with calm and therefore carrying a conviction, which I could not carry 
while still heated from the fray and where people might think that anger, 
disappointment, or some personal interest clouded my judgment. From a 
calm distance, as a man who out of the fray for ever, with nothing to gain 
or lose, I think I might, if I lived and things so shaped themselves, make 
my experience of use to future labourers. 


From the attainment of that ‘calm distance’ Milner was, 
however, headed off by fate. After his return from South Africa, 
while still of an age when one is stirred by the zest for action, he 
felt himself justified in striving to give practical effect to his 
political ideas, trying more than one closed door, embarking on 
several likely streams. In 1913, in a period later than that 
covered by these Papers, he sums up the fatuity of such endeavours 
in an Introduction to a collection of his speeches, published under 
the title The Nation and the Empire. He there asks what are the 
opportunities before a good ‘ citizen of the Empire’ to take his 
part in Imperial affairs, and can only answer : 


He may write academic treatises, which nobody will read. He may 
join associations ‘ of a non-party character,’ to promote this or that object 
of Imperial interest and help to pass platonic resolutions, which will be as 
water on a duck’s back to the Minister to whom they are forwarded. But 
if he desires to achieve anything practical, he must throw in his lot with 
some political party, and earn, by vigorous swashbuckling in the field of 
party politics, for which he may have neither aptitude not liking, the chance 
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of occasionally being listened to on the questions which he really cares 
about and understands. 


Then came the Great War, and Milner was given his fill of 
mighty achievement. Refitting mentally and physically after 
these colossal labours, he enviously watched his friend Clemenceau, 
who had attained to the ‘ calm distance,’ working the threads of 
his experience as a fellow-labourer into a philosophical woof. 
When speaking of this to some of us he seemed to be still looking 
forward to a like opportunity. But the hand of death intervened. 
The unnatural strain of the war had broken down, for him as for 
many others, Nature’s kindly support of spiritual resistance to 
physical decay. 

Can the message which Milner felt he had for ‘ future labourers ’ 
now be handed on ? Those of us who worked under him—fellow- 
labourers, we know he would have called us—are more and more 
convinced as our experience enlarges that there were qualities in 
Milner, not only of a high and rare moral order, but practically 
effective—a unique combination of the statesman and philosopher 
with the trained administrator, a knowledge deeper than that 
possessed by others of our time (and acquired in what schools !) 
of the capacity and of the weakness of the democratic machinery 
we have inherited, of the strength and limitations of the character 
of the British people to fulfil the destiny which Providence has 
entrusted to them. We know that he had amassed so unequalled 
an experience of what could be done in the conditions that are, 
such a knowledge as to how these conditions, without over- 
straining the forces which give them their vitality, could and 
should be remoulded to the possibility of higher achievement, that 
a record of that experience is to us quite plainly a birthright which 
posterity will demand of us. We are therefore deeply moved by 
feelings of gratitude towards Lady Milner, to whose unshaken 
and untiring devotion we owe this most sure and solid foundation 
to that record. . 

In selecting Mr. Cecil Headlam to prepare these two first 
instalments Lady Milner has shown sound judgment ; for, granted 
the plan of the work, nobody could have fashioned it with greater 
skill. He has brought the mind of a scholar and a writer to the 
selection of his material and to the difficult task of welding a 
collection of letters into a consecutive story, the unbroken thread 
being assured by historical intercalations, which, in restrained and, 
on the whole, impartial manner, relate the political and other 
circumstances which the letters illustrate. It is not history or 
biography which that plan allowed ; but the historian of the future 
will find here much new and authoritative material for his work, 
and the biographer, if one should arise to make Milner live as 
Mr. Basil Williams has made Rhodes live for South Africa and the 
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Empire, must base his work on Mr. Headlam’s masterly achieve- 
ment.? But, none the less, this is a book which should be in the 
hands, now, of every statesman, of every student of Imperial 
affairs, and above all, as I suggested at the outset, of everybody 
who is practically interested in the immediate problem facing 
every British patriot : how far the democratic system which we 
cherish is to be replaced or modified to bring it into working 
harmony with the narrow nationalism and autocratic centralisa- 
tion to which other nations are succumbing. 

To a remarkable extent, considering the indignation that the 
treatment of Milner on occasion by his contemporaries must have 
stirred within him, the author has succeeded in standing aloof from 
the ‘heat of the fray.’ He has, I think, never deliberately in- 
cluded in his extracts from letters anything which Milner himself 
would have censured as showing ‘ personal bitterness.’ But he 
is under the disadvantage that, the plan of his book being chrono- 
logical rather than historical or biographical, he has not been 
able to pass over some letters, obviously the relaxations of a 
seemingly indefatigable but tired mind off-loading on to close 
friends the overburden of the moment. Some of these, as I have 
suggested, are in no way helpful to the elucidation of history, 
nor do they contribute to a true portrait of Milner as seen by 
his contemporaries and his friends. 

How far letters of this kind may be made public is a question 
on which opinions may differ, and cannot be adequately discussed 
in an incidental paragraph in a review. In these days of the 
telephone probably fewer of them will be left on record, for their 
motive is generally an almost irresistible desire for the support of 
a friendly hearing. In the past the written word—which prover- 
bially remains—was the only means of such contact with a distant 
friend. And even to-day, how many of us when hard-pressed seek 
the solace of friendship in this way, just writing ‘ private and con- 
fidential,’ or some such words, at the head of a sheet of paper and 
then letting ourselves go—knowing that we can be careless in 
expression, and that a mind, prejudiced in our favour, will make 
allowance, fill up the blanks, and dismiss as due to momentary 
weakness any falling off from our own code of thought or conduct. 
Must we stop writing such letters because we fear that some day 
they may be read by others with no such key to our character ? 
Life would be a much more drab and stern business than it is if 
we were thus deprived of these secret retreats for a harassed 
mind, much more formal and priggish if there were no such 
admitted licence of friendship. 


* Sir Edward Grigg has given an admirable, though necessarily condensed, 
appreciation of Milner in The Post-Victorians, and Mrs. Chapin some extra- 
ordinarily vivid sketches of his personality in Their Trackless Way. 
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On the whole, I am inclined to regret the inclusion in this record 
of some extracts from letters of this personal kind. To take the 
most unfortunate instance, an allusion to Kitchener as a ‘ strong 
self-willed man “‘ in a hurry ” (for he is dying to be off in time to 
take India).’ Milner would have been the first to sympathise 
with Kitchener’s ambition to become Commander-in-Chief in 
India, to recognise that it was his due and, as a friend, to hope with 
him that the war would be over in time for him to accept the 
appointment when it became vacant. But his mind was incapable 
of conceiving the idea—he would have considered it unworthy 
of Kitchener and himself—that Kitchener was allowing this con- 
sideration to influence his conduct of the Boer War and that he 
was trying to patch up an inconclusive peace. But that is how 
the remark may be interpreted by lesser minds who read it to-day. 

It is the chronological rather than the biographical method 
underlying the plan of this book which makes extracts such as this 
dangerous ; had they, pointed and balanced, been placed in proper 
context to illuminate an outlook or phase of character their use 
would have been legitimate and above all criticism. The un- 
prejudiced reader will have to do this for himself, and he may 
wish to adopt as his attitude that indicated by Milner in an 
extract from a letter to Lady Edward Cecil in May 1903. Here 
Milner, less in sympathy with Chamberlain’s attitude than 
possibly at any other time, unburdens himself intimately : 


Joe is an extraordinary man—quite on the big lines. Under a different 
system, he really might federate the Empire. . . . He has most comical 
weaknesses—look at his impressionability. The most ridiculous incidents 
—and people—temporarily affect him, and may cause him to make great 
mistakes. But the effect is only temporary. In the long run he is swayed 
by big permanent ideas, and they are not external to him, but wherever he 
gets them from, they have roots inside him, which alone can insure any 
vitality to a policy or any greatness to its possessor. . . . I never, even to 
myself, criticise Joe without hastily adding ‘ but it is not his fault. 
One is so grateful for greatness anywhere. It is a sort of lése majesté of the 
worst description to undermine it. 


Of such /ése majesté towards any of Milner’s contemporaries no 
friend of his would willingly be guilty, certainly not within the 
mnwritten statute of limitations, which may be taken as safe- 
guarding the period in which personal interests and reputations 
are not yet merged in the common national tradition. 

These Papers start with the Boer invasion of Natal in October 
1899 and close with Milner’s retirement from public life in 1905. 
Within these years he accomplished that work in South Africa 
which is his claim to a foremost place among the great statesmen 
of the British Empire. The part that he played later in the Great 
War, finally contributing possibly more than any other statesman 
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to victory by instituting the unity of command, is for the student 
of his life little more than a reminder of what great talent was 
lying neglected at the disposal of his country for nine years. But 
these Papers explain how Milner, as master of his fate, at least 
twice deliberately chose a course which led away from that future 
commanding position in the government of England and the 
Empire which would have been an irresistible goal to other men. 
In October 1903 Mr. Chamberlain retired from the Colonial 
Secretaryship and urged Milner to accept Balfour’s pressing offer 
of the vacant Office. The story is well told in these pages, but 
no reference is made to the fact that behind Balfour’s genuine 
appreciation of Milner’s statesmanship lay undoubtedly the hope 
that his acceptance of office in the Cabinet would do more than 
anything else could do at that time to bolster up a tottering 
Government. Of this Milner was of course aware. But however 
much that may have weighed with him, in the other scale was the 
knowledge that here was a chance, that might not come again, 
of admission to the inner circles of government and a standing that 
would insure his future career. Looking back now, his refusal 
can be seen as England’s loss ; the nine years shortly to follow, 
with no ‘ inside’ power to mould national policy, would not have 
been wasted—as we must now consider them when we are able to 
realise what might have been had Milner brought his experience 
into the guidance of Imperial policy at a time when the existence 
of the Empire and of civilisation hung in the balance. 

To appreciate his refusal one has to understand the man and 
his training. Living in an age when bureaucracy is supreme—has 
indeed replaced the Monarch and the Cabinet as the despotic 
power, never absent from our system of government, but merely 
shifted as a centre of gravity as the massed overload of the 
electorate has increased—we are apt to regard the respective 
functions of statesman and administrator as supplementary to one 
another ; for they are as independent of one another nowadays 
as, for example, those of the architect and the engineer. Milner 
and Chamberlain were among the last, if not the very last, of those 
who knew no such specialised division of labour. They were not 
content merely to devise plans to be handed over to others to 
correct, to adapt to practical requirements, and to carry out. 
Administration to them was the end of statesmanship, which 
itself required a knowledge of practical conditions if its object— 
and no other was conceivable to them—was to get things done 
and not merely to keep the ship of State on an even keel. Milner 
was a great statesman-administrator, all the greater because 
it was in the school of administration, first in the English Civil 
Service, then in Egypt under Cromer, that he had passed his 
apprenticeship for statesmanship. It was therefore impossible, 
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whatever wider or seemingly more far-reaching considerations 
weighed with him at this crisis in his own career, to abandon his 
work in South Africa, which was only just taking shape. Possibly, 
fretted by the great pressure which was brought to bear on him, 
his generous nature was cheered by the thought that he was not 
forsaking those who still depended on him in a distant land. 

The second opportunity, in infinitely less favourable circum- 
stances, came to him in 1905. A letter which I wrote to him in 
June of that eventful year is quoted among these papers. Milner 
was on his way home, and only his friends knew his movements. 
Chamberlain had sent for me and asked me where Milner was. 
I said that he was coming back from South Africa by the East 
Coast, by easy stages, getting some rest. Chamberlain briefly 
replied : ‘ Tell him to come back and face the music.’ I demurred, 
reminding him that Milner liked nothing so much as ‘ facing the 
music,’ and that the implication might exercise undue pressure 
on him, bat that anyhow I was sure he would not fling himself 
into the coming election. I obeyed, however, in writing to him 
and implored him to come back to lead us, adding, I think in this 
letter (if so, charitably omitted by Mr. Headlam), certain observa- 
tions on the leaders then vouchsafed us. Many similar, and far 
weightier, requests came to him ; but a breathing space was neces- 
sary and he was left to make his own platform. The result is 
summed up in the words I have quoted earlier from his Introduc- 
tion to The Nation and the Empire. 

In the first volume of these Papers it was shown how the 
military support which Milner thought essential to prevent war 
in South Africa had failed him ; this opens with the sorry story of 
military unpreparedness for the Boer War when it came. One 
burns with shame when one reads the long tale of incompetence 
and worse to which these Papers give additional revelation. 
One’s humiliation is relieved by the thought that without this 
miserable experience Haldane would have found it impossible to 
obtain from British politicians the support he required to carry 
through the reorganisation which produced an efficient Expedi- 
tionary Force in 1914. Bewildered and powerless, anxious not 
to interfere with the generals in their own business, Milner is seen 
fully conscious that almost every possible elementary mistake is 
being made. I wondered, when I read this part of the story, 
whether any good was being done—indeed, whether public con- 
fidence in the military profession itself would not be permanently 
destroyed—by the publication of Milner’s observations as an 
onlooker of ‘ this avalanche of military incompetence which has 
nearly swept the British Empire away.’ Soldiers in whose judg- 
ment I have confidence take, on the other hand, no exception to 
these further disclosures. Briefly they force the conclusion on any 
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impartial reader that the only reason why the British forces were 
not driven into the seas surrounding the coasts of Natal and Cape 
Colony was to be found in the incompetence of the Boer generals 
to follow up their victories. In January 1900, when at last Roberts 
and Kitchener, appointed by the Government responsible for 
these disasters to meet the rising indignation at home, arrived 
at Cape Town, Milner dismisses the past with the observation, ‘I 
feel now that at least we shan’t be shot sitting.’ 

Milner’s relations with Roberts and Kitchener, amply illus- 
trated in these pages, should be studied by all those who are still 
endeavouring to derive from the lessons of the Great War some 
guidance as to the proper co-ordination of the civil and military 
authority in the control of military operations. His personal 
feeling towards each of these great soldiers is interesting and 
explains much that happened. It is illustrated by two remarks, 
Of Roberts he says : 


that wonderful old creature with a heart of gold, who alone seems untouched 
by jealousy, egotism, pettiness. . . . Not that others have not done good 
work . . . many have. . . but it needed someone like him at the head to 
bring out the good there was. Otherwise I believe we should still have gone 
stumbling from disaster to disaster. 


Of Kitchener : 


His personal impact is great. I am not very influencable in that sort of 
way, but I am conscious of his deflecting me at times a little from my course 
and against my judgment. 


Milner, while not interfering, sums up in a letter to Chamber- 
lain of February 21, 1900, his own misgivings as to the conduct 
of military operations in the past and his new fear of the reactions 
which may follow Roberts’ strategy, the chief aim of which was to 
find the enemy where he was, beat him and get him on the run, 
He says: 

I was opposed to the division of the Army Corps, in order to relieve 
Ladysmith. I was opposed to General Buller going to Natal. I am opposed 
to the policy of swelling the enormous force in the Free State by leaving 
the Colesberg-Naaupoort line dangerously weak and Pruska altogether 
unguarded. In all these cases I temperately expressed my dissent from the 
course being adopted, and having done that, I can only hope that I may 
prove to be as wrong in the last case as I was unfortunately right in the 
two former. But, whether right or wrong, I have been overruled, and as 
far as any credit or any blame for the result goes, I am completely out 
of it. 


He was right in the last case; the civilian had the knowledge 
which the soldier could not possess. Through the unguarded line 


the Boer commandos filtered, rebellion broke out in Cape Colony, 
and the war was prolonged. 
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With Kitchener his disagreements were more profound, for 
_ Kitchener was a statesman as well as a soldier—a combination 
of functions which has been incompatible with constitutional 
development in England since the days of Marlborough, who 
exercised them both with genius and handed down a tradition 
dangerous for soldiers who still look up to him as their model. 
Here it can only be noted that the disclosures—as to the actual 
length to which Kitchener, apparently with authority from home, 
could go in negotiating for peace with the Boers without Milner’s 
knowledge—are startling. 

The hardest of the tasks with which Mr. Headlam was faced 
was to give due place—in a scene of chaos, amidst which a civil 
government endeavoured first to restore order behind barbed wire 
and block-houses, then to adjust democratic constitutional im- 
pulses to a form of autocratic control—to that side of his work 
by which Milner is still and always will be remembered in South 
Africa, that ‘ indestructible work,’ as some of us heard it described 
by Lord Selborne, his successor. To build free institutions on 
firm foundations, to bring economic prosperity into territories 
which had escaped the progress of civilisation, to develop a 
common nationality which could take its place fittingly within the 
British Empire—never, in modern times, had a more attractive 
opportunity presented itself to a statesman-administrator. 

It is perhaps regrettable, though inevitable, that this record 
of that part of his work should be compiled from an English 
rather than a South African point of view; and that it conse- 
quently devotes itself more than is necessary to a defence of the 
Englishman against his South African detractors. For what will 
live longest of what Milner did was his work as a South African, 
and it may safely be predicted that in future histories of that 
country he will be regarded as one of her greatest constructive 
Statesmen. Possibly nobody but Chamberlain would have had 
the courage to entrust the reconstruction of the conquered 
Colonies to Milner, on whom his enemies among the English and 
the Dutch threw the whole responsibility for the war. Already, 
seizing on the most damaging analogy in history, he was being 
held up to the Dutch as a reincarnation of Alva. Chamberlain 
faced this with his usual directness, when, coming out to South 
Africa himself in 1903, he firmly installed Milner in his new 
position. In his farewell speech at Capetown he said : 


I know there are people who talk of Lord Milner . . . as if he were 
a hard man, inclined always to arbitrary and even tyrannical methods. 
There can be no greater travesty of the truth than that ; and if these people 
had seen him, as I have had the privilege of seeing him at work ; if they 
could have seen his patient and personal attention to every grievance that 
was brought to his knowledge, his devotion to the details of every branch 
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of his administration, his constant endeavour to find new methods of 
benefiting every class of the population . . . to restore those who have 
suffered during the war to their old prosperity . . . they would them- 
selves be the first to be ashamed of their suspicions. 


One of the chief assets which Milner brought to this work was, 
as is shown again and again in these Papers, a respect for the Boers 
and a warm admiration of the dignity and courage they had 
displayed in adversity. Indications of this appeared in the first 
volume, where he was constantly seen carefully distinguishing, 
in his letters home as well as in his speeches, between the Boers 
and the corrupt government which he was determined to destroy. 
Trekking after the war in the country districts, whenever he was 
able to free himself from the burdens of officialdom, this respect 
deepened and reciprocal respect for him slowly developed among 
the Boers, fostered by the perfect loyalty of his two immediate 
lieutenants—Sir Arthur Lawley in the Transvaal, and Sir Hamilton 
Goold-Adams in the Orange River Colony. 

By his own nature, strengthened by his training under Cromer, 
Milner was, in the jargon of to-day, a ‘ planner.’ Had he been 
given the freedom from interference which ten years of Chamber- 
lain at the Colonial Office would have insured him, his stupendous 
plan for the reconstruction of a sub-continent might have been 
one of the greatest achievements in the records of government. 
That his success was only partial was, as I have endeavoured to 
show, due to the democratic system which controlled him. In 
South Africa such representative institutions as existed (his failure 
to obtain the suspension of the Cape Constitution is fully related 
in these Papers), or were set up in the new Colonies as a concession 
to convention, preferred present freedom to far-sighted policy. 
In the Transvaal even the official members on the nominated 
Legislative Council, with 300 years of parliamentary tradition in 
their blood, considered themselves free arbiters on the proposals 
which came to the Council from him for legislative sanction. The 
most glaring instance of this was our refusal (how wrong and short- 
sighted we were events will show conclusively in the future) to 
support his proposal for the extension of the franchise to the 
‘coloured’ people. And finally, resenting the interference and 
obstruction of Downing Street in our daily work, from which even 
Milner was powerless to protect us, some of us were in favour of 
the granting of full Representative Government without the 
delay of a transitional period—a course incompatible with the 
complete success of his plan.* 

Did the plan fail? In a footnote to these Papers a detached 

* It will be of significance to those interested in this irresistible tendency to 
manage our own affairs that the vote of the official members of the Transvaal 
Legislative Council was solid in favour of the Chinese Labour Ordinance. 
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saying of Milner, when he revisited South Africa in 1924-25, is 
quoted : ‘ We have made this country for the Boers. They never 
could have done it for themselves.’ I prefer Lord Selborne’s 
saying that Milner’s work was ‘ indestructible.’ Many of us who 
have watched developments in that country believe that as time 
passes and events justify Milner’s foresight more and more, by 
the slow devious route which democracy travels, its fulfilment will 
be attained. In these Papers space has not allowed that more 
than a summary narration of that plan should be given, and little 
more than honourable mention could therefore be made of those 
who worked at carrying it out under Milner’s eye. Of our 
colleagues the one who has already seen the greatest fruits of his 
labours is probably Mr. F. B. Smith, who, starting under Milner’s 
encouragement and direction, remained on after him for several 
years and revolutionised agriculture throughout the Union. I 
can only talk with knowledge of one small part of it, but that part 
Milner always gave me to understand he regarded as the founda- 
tion of the whole—Education. 

Education was practically the first constructive work which 
Milner started. On one side of it in particular these Papers throw 
considerable light. Thanks to that touch of genius which dis- 
tinguished Mr. E. B. Sargant, during’ the war itself schools were 
opened in the refugee camps (and in some of the occupied Dutch 
towns) and staffed with teachers drawn from all parts of the 
Empire. Their success was striking. Immediately after the 
declaration of peace in 1902 I obtained Lord Milner’s approval 
for a scheme by which this work should not be stopped but 
continue unbroken ; that as the Boer families returned to their 
farms the teachers, who had already become their friends, should 
accompany them. Volunteers were called for, and nearly all the 
teachers responded. They were almost all women. A waggon, 
a dwelling-tent, a school marquee, and a ‘ unit’ of furniture for 
the teachers’ use were provided for each pair of ladies (they 
were almost invariably despatched in ‘ twos for company ’), and 
they trekked off on to the veld, where under the guidance of an 
inspector they selected a suitable spot for a school. Nobody has 
yet paid adequate tribute to the devotion (I had almost used the 
hackneyed word ‘ heroism’) of these teachers. They found the 
Boers living in ruined houses, often enjoying no shelter but that 
afforded by strips of corrugated iron, and they shared their 
hardships, cheered them to recovery, and gave their children the 
most efficient education which we knew of. The teaching of 

* An interesting list of the younger men, more closely associated with him in 
Johannesburg, is given on p. 382: Mr. R. H. Brand, Mr. John Buchan, Mr. 
Lionel Curtis, Mr. Geoffrey Dawson, Mr. Patrick Duncan, Mr. Lionel Hichens, 
and Mr. Philip Kerr, to mention a few.of those who have become best known 
for their subsequent work. 
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Dutch was encouraged daily, often under pressure from ‘ 
English inspectors, and the popularity of the schools was immer 
In about a year there were 29,000 children in the schools} 
against 14,000 before the war.5 i 
In these Papers allusion is made at some length to the poll 
tical discussions to which this success gave rise, based largely ' 
the traditional clash between the Church and the State in th 
field of education. Milner met such political attacks when th 
occurred, but in my experience his constant and single aim was t 
efficiency of the schools ; politics, except in so far as the pre 
sions of the Treaty of Vereeniging for the teaching of Dutch wer 
concerned, never entered into the many discussions I had w 
him on the matter. In support of this and its ultimate apprecia 
tion by the Boers perhaps I may here without indiscretion stai 


the following facts. (I have less hesitation in doing so as I know 


that right and left the same thing was going on: the Boers wer 
rapidly learning that, however distasteful the form of governmen 


might be to them, Milner was using it in the best interests of theif 


country, to whose service he was giving all that was in him.) 


a result of the negotiations with the Boers referred to * I was 


present at a meeting in Johannesburg between Lord Milner and) 


Sir Arthur Lawley on the one side, and General Botha and Gener 7 


Smutsontheother. I travelled back to Pretoria in the train afters 


wards with General Botha and General Smuts. They discusse 


very freely, with some criticisms, our educational developments 


I put all my cards on the table—there was nothing to conce 
and explained how Milner’s policy was in the real interests 0 


the children and the people. A few years later (I had taken up 
other work in England), immediately after the grant of self 
government to the new Colonies, Botha asked me to return 0 


take charge of education in the Transvaal. He made it perfect 


clear to me that he wished this part of Milner’s work to be con 
tinued in the same spirit as that in which, as I had explained #9 


him, Milner had designed jt. 


I am inclined to think that the best and fairest appraisement t 


of Milner’s work in South Africa may yet be given us by a South 
African. 


FABIAN WARE. _ 


5 I cannot here refer to the development of town schools or secondary and 


university education, which Milner guided with constant attention and interes %, 


© Pages 513-517, in which the issues are briefly but fairly stated. 
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